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CHAPTIR  I 


INTRCffiUCTION 

Prior  to  the  past  quarter  century,  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  needs  of  tlw  student  entering  college  as  a freshman.  His  adjust- 
ment to  a con?)letely  new  school  situation  was  left  entirely  to  the  in- 
dividual resources  of  the  student.  As  a result,  he  spent  mnfth  unneoes- 
saapy  time  in  getting  his  bearings  and  in  determining  for  hiaaelf  just 
what  was  expected  of  him  and  what  resources  were  available  to  Mw, 
Freshmen  had  a difficult  time  in  acclimating  themselves  to  the  new  so- 
cial and  educational  i^ses  of  their  schooling,  Ito  many  instances, 
ttoy  were  oonpletely  tmable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  and  ooB^alex 
situations  th^  «ioountered. 

The  begixmings  of  the  college  orientation  program  stemmed  from 
the  realization  that  the  student  needed  help  in  adjusting  himself  more 
adequately  to  the  new  situations  he  would  encounter  in  the  various  phases 
of  college  life#  Ih  order  to  make  the  transition  from  higjj  school  to 
college  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  student,  several  colleges  uni- 
versities instituted  a new  practice  with  the  specific  purpose  of  orient- 
ing the  incoming  freshman  to  college  life.  Since  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  orientation  at  Oberlln  Colloge  In  1916,  the  of 

"Freshman  Week"  at  the  University  of  Maine  in  1923,  and  the  formtion 
of  a group  of  orientation  lectures  at  Brown  University  in  1924,  the 
practice  of  aiding  the  incoming  freshman  to  adjust  to  college  life  and 


2 


campus  routine  has  increased  in  scope  until  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  over«all  program  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country* 

The  general  purposes  of  college  orientation  have  changed  con- 
siderably since  its  inception.  Although  several  of  the  original  pro- 
grams were  broad  in  scope,  tl^  majority  of  them  appeared  to  be  fairly 
narrow  and  superficial,  (hi  the  whole,  orientation  was  viewed  sis^ily 
as  a means  of  allowing  the  incoming  student  to  cone  to  "ttie  oas^jus  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  its  physical  lay-out,  to  take  tests, 
to  register,  and  to  socialize  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester* 
With  a better  tmderstanding  of  personalily  development  and  the  increased 
significance  attached  to  the  orientation  process,  Iwwever,  it  is  now 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  aiding  his  over-all  adjustment  to  college. 

Amcmg  the  mai^  factors  contributing  to  the  growing  cosqilexity 
of  the  orientation  process  is  that  of  the  rapid  inoirease  of  student 
enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Ifiolted  States  Office  of  Education,!  the  total  resident 
college  enrollment  in  regular  sessiona  for  1951-52  was  2,301,884,  This 
represents  an  increase  of  54*1  per  cent  of  the  student  enrollment  for 
1939-40  and  an  increase  of  a little  over  100  per  cent  of  the  studait 
enrollment  since  1929-30.  Ih  conjunction  with  the  problem  of  the  vast 
increases  in  the  maeber  of  students  attending  college,  Lloyd- Jones  and 


a*  . EdueaUon  la  the  IhHad 

of  Htghar  tauoatloni  raenltr.  student..  ^ 
Degrees.  1951-52.  Washington,  D.  C.t  United  States  Printing  Office, 
1955,  PP.  16-17*  ' 
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Smith  note  that  about  one-half  of  the  college  students  In  the  Ihilted 
States  attend  approximately  160  of  the  total  nuafiMr  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country*  Because  of  the  nunA>ers  of  individuals 
involved,  the  problems  of  orienting  Incoming  students  have  become  more 
coB^licated  in  the  larger  colleges  and  universities* 

Another  factor  affecting  the  study  of  the  freshman  orioitatlon 
process  is  the  vast  dissimilarily  of  orientation  programs  throughout 
the  country*  Not  only  do  they  differ  according  to  the  particular  me- 
chanics eo^doyed  but  they  also  vary  according  to  speoiflc  purposes  of 
orientation*  There  are  at  least  three  distinct  phases  of  the  total 
orientation  program*^  These  include  pre-college  orientation,  orienta- 
tion week,  and  orimtation  courses*  This  is  not  meant  to  lazily  that  all 
institutions  of  hi^er  learning  stress  all  thsree  phases  nor  that  these 
are  the  only  phases  of  orientation  enployed*  It  is  meant  to  ei^jhasise 
the  intricate  pattern  that  evolves  when  delving  into  the  total  picture 
of  flnshman  orientation* 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  process  of  orientation  is,  in  effect,  a dynamic  one*  It 
involves  the  altering  of  concepts  and  the  strengthening  or  the  weaken- 
ing of  existing  attitudes.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  isolation, 
devoid  of  any  personal  contact*  It  must  take  place  through  the  student's 

2 

Esther  Lloyd-Jones  and  llargaret  Ruth  Smith,  Student  Personn^'^ 
Work  as  Pewner  Teanhir^g.  New  Torki  Haarper,  1954»  P«  4* 
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Dugald  S*  Arbuokle,  Student  Persomel  Services  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion* New  York)  MoGraw-^lU,  1953»  pp*  66-80* 
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lnt«raotlon  with  many  other  huoan  beings.  Much  of  the  incoming  fjresh- 
man's  degree  of  personal  adjustment  to  college  will  hawe  a direct  bear- 
ing on  the  perspective  with  idiich  he  views  the  various  phases  of  orien- 
tation andy  Indirectlyy  on  the  perspective  of  those  administering  paj> 
ticular  orientation  events, 

Althou^  considerable  literature  has  be«i  writtwi  about  the 
in^rtance  of  an  orientation  program  and  several  studies4»5y6  have  been 
made  of  existing  techniques  and  practices  of  fk’eshman  orientation  in 
colleges  and  xmiversities  with  a student  enrollment  of  3,000  or  less, 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  a vital  area  in  the  study  of  fresh- 
man orientation— the  necessity  fbr  communication  between  those  executing 
the  pcrogram  and  those  xindergolng  the  program.  Unless  the  students  ac- 
tually perceive  the  ideas  and  the  information  conveyed  to  them,  orienta- 
tion has  not  achieved  its  purposes.  Too,  it  appears  that  this  particu- 
lar issue  is  more  critical  in  larger  institutions  where  vast  nuidbers 
of  freshmen  undergo  the  orientation  program  in  a body, 

Goanunloation,  "the  transference  of  thou^^t  from  ozte  person 
to  another,"'^  la  rarely  a one-way  process  when  individuals  have  dlreot 

^Jsy  Carroll  Knode,  Orienting  the  Student  in  College.  New  Torki 
Teachers  College,  1930,  et  passim, 

Gladys  Bookman,  "Pr>e8hman  Orientation  Techniques  in  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  Unpublished  Dootoxul  thesis,  Ihilversity  of  Vetoing, 
1943,  et  passim, 

^John  Elmer  Cox,  A Study  of  FVimhaMi  OriAntaUon  Programs  in 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges  of  Texas,  Ann  Arbort  University  Microfilms, 

1950,  et  passim, 

"^Carter  V,  Good,  Editor,  Dictionary  of  Education,  New  Torki 
McGraw-Hill,  1945,  p«  86, 
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contact  with  one  another*  VThen  it  occurs » each  party  either  c<msciously 
or  subconsciously  incorporates  ideas  or  attitudes  held  the  other* 

This  Otttual  exchange  of  ideas  between  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
adsdnistration  of  the  orientation  prograo  and  those  who  are  uoittcgolng 
it  is  es8«atial  for  the  effective  execution  of  the  pxogranu 

Available  research  on  orientation  prograas  approaches  evalua* 
tive  Judgments  of  the  program  ftom  various  perspectives*  Some  research 
studies  f for  exaa^>lef  have  investigated  opinions  of  faculty  meiobers 
while  others  have  stressed  opinions  of  students*  Although  each  is  im- 
portant, the  result  of  a separate  es^phasis  gives  an  isolated  view  of 
the  total  picture*  Ih  order  to  obtain  a more  accurate  picture,  there 
is  xieed  to  view  the  cos^nent  factors  as  perceived  and  felt  by  both 
students  and  staff  members* 

Any  orientation  program  in  a large  university  needs  the  active^ 
cooperation  of  a great  nxmther  of  individuals*  Through  necessity,  some 
of  these  people  have  a considerable  voice  in  determining  the  specific 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  program,  the  type  of  events  to  be  included, 
and  the  general  programming  of  events  idiile  others  have  the  responsl- 
btll'^  of  carrying  out  these  policies  and  purposes*  la  most  instanoes, 
the  former  have  much  leas  direct  personal  contact  with  students  during 
the  formal  orientation  program  than  do  the  latter*  Ih  most  situations, 
it  is  those  vdio  have  least  contact  with  the  over-all  purposes  of  the 
program  who  have  the  most  personal  contact  with  the  Incoming  students. 

It  appears  plausible  to  assume  that  the  degree  of  eommunlcation 
between  individuals  depends,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  degree  of  direct 
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personal  contact  between  them.  Applying  this  thesis  to  the  problem 
at  hand  raises  the  fbllowlng  questloni  Do  the  evaluative  opinions 
attitudes  of  inoonlng  students  concerning  the  orientation  program  agree 
more  closely  with  those  staff  members  who  have  more  dlxwot  personal  con- 
tact with  them  than  they  do  with  those  staff  mesbers  who  have  little 
or  no  direct  personal  contact  with  them?  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  a closer  agreement  exists  betwe^  students  and  those  staff  mesbers 
having  more  personal  contact  with  th«n  than  exists  between  students 
and  those  staff  mesbers  having  little  or  no  personal  contact  with  them 
during  the  formal  orientation  program* 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  supposition  of  this  study  Is  stated  as  a null  faypotheslst 
that  evaluative  judgments  of  orientation  staff  members  having  a great 
deal  of  personal  contact  with  Incoming  freshmen  during  the  program  are 
in  no  closer  agreement  with  those  held  by  the  students  than  are  the 
evaluative  judgments  of  staff  mesbers  having  little  or  no  personal  con- 
tact with  them  during  the  execution  of  the  program. 

More  speclfleallyy  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  study  to  note  the 
degree  of  agreement  existing  between  the  students  undergoing  the  orien- 
tation program  and  the  two  groups  of  orientation  staff  menbers  as  tot 

1.  the  effectiveness  of  the  ^gram  in  aiding  strident  adjtist- 
ment  to  college  life* 

2.  the  friendliness  and  cooperation  of  those  executing  the 


program* 
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which  events  of  the  existing  program  aid  students  most  in 
adjusting  to  college  life* 

4*  idiat  events  should  be  added  to  the  existing  program* 

5*  other  ways  in  which  the  existing  program  can  be  Is^roved* 

Obtaining  the  Data 

An  "Individual  Griwitatlon  Form,"  Appendix  By  ras  used  in  <xm- 
Junction  with  student  interviews.  Student  seleotion  consisted  of  a 
10  per  cent  random  sampling  of  the  SepteBl>er,  1955#  incoming  student 
body  of  the  Uhiverslty  of  Florida#  Florida  State  University#  and  the 
Universi'^  of  Miami*  Open<^nd  questions  rather  than  check  lists  were 

employed  in  some  instances  in  order  to  determine  student  opinion  without 

« 

any  aid  or  proo^tlng* 

For  purposes  of  eon^jarlson#  a related  form,  "Orientation  Form 
n#"  Appendix  was  empL^red  in  interviews  with  all  other  individuals* 
hfi  addition  to  these  speelflo  questions#  interviews  with  persons  other 
than  students  undergoing  the  program  were  centered  around  their  particu- 
lar roles  and  duties  in  light  of  the  total  orientation  program*  This# 
together  with  suggestions  ft^sm  the  directors  of  the  three  orientation 
programs  Involved#  detezrmined  into  which  of  the  two  specific  categories 
tlw  various  orientation  staff  workwrs  were  classified* 

During  all  Interviews#  stress  was  placed  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  or  parts  of  the  program  in  aiding  student  adjustment 
to  college  life  rather  than  on  likes  and  dislikes  as  far  as  enjoyment 
of  the  pxK^ram  was  concenied.  For  this  reason  it  seemed  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  latter  part  of  the  first  semester  before  apy  Interviews 
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vlth  8tud«ots  mm  begun.  In  this  the  student  had  a basla  for 
detemlning  the  effeotlyeness  of  the  various  phases  of  the  progran  In 
aiding  his  adjustment  to  college. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

1.  This  study  in  no  way  atteaQxted  to  rate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  particular  orientation  programs  involved.  For  this  to  have  been 
acoon^lishedy  it  eould  have  been  necessary  to  determine  the  validity 
of  individual  responses  by  coo^parlng  these  responses  with  many  factors 
concerning  the  acttal  adjustment  of  the  respondents.  The  study  eas 
designed  to  determine  whether  students  undergoing  the  program  and  the 
two  groups  of  orientation  staff  meabers  possessed  similar  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  existing  program. 

2.  The  areas  investigated  in  coa^Mrlng  the  evaluative  opinions 
and  attitudes  between  those  undergoing  the  program  and  the  two  groi^ 
executing  the  program  were  limited  to  the  five  aforementioned  categories. 

3.  This  study  was  limited  to  the  SepteabeTf  1955$  orientation 
programs  of  the  University  of  Florida^  Florida  State  Uhiversity,  and  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Definition  and  Scope  of  Terms 

The  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  terms  iised  in  a research 
study  is  very  Important.  This  problem  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
the  deeper  one  delves  into  the  topic  of  the  orientation  of  freshmen 
to  college  life.  In  some  instances » the  terns  "freshman  orientation" 
is  confined  to  a partietdar  phase  of  the  over-all  orientation  process » 
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OAflely,  fJreshsBn  veek  activities.  In  other  Instances,  it  is  used  in 
such  a broad  perspective  as  to  encompass  all  phases  of  student  person* 
nel  vork.  At  times,  the  term  is  Halted  to  activities  involving  all 
entering  students  idiile  in  other  situations  its  all-inclusive  interpre- 
tatl<ai  refers  to  all  services  available  for  the  adjustaient  of  Individual 
students. 

In  this  study,  fteshaan  orientation  includes  those  ox^anised 
orientation  practices  affecting  all  entering  students  and,  in  various 
instances,  particular  groups  within  total  enteiring  class,  £•£., 
transfer  stxidents,  veterans,  foreign  students,  et  al. 

The  definition  of  the  term  orientation  as  iised  in  this  study 
is  "assisting  the  student  in  achieving  a beneficial  balance  among  all 

i 

the  demands  and  oj^rtunities  of  college  life,  and  in  gaining  pars  pec- 
tlve  and  a sense  of  purpose.”^ 

For  purposes  of  classification  and  olarifioation,  the  foHofw- 
ing  definitions  are  en^>loyed  in  viewing  the  total  orientation  programi 

1.  Pre-Freshman  Week  Orientation— Those  scheduled  practices 

s 

of  orientation  eo^loyed  prior  to  the  time  that  the  student  arrives  at 
the  caiqpus  for  the  more  formal  freshman  we^  orientation  program. 

2.  Freshman  Orientation— A planned  program  held  just  prior 

to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Inoomlng 
stvdent  to  adjust  to  college  life  and  caspis  routine. 

^C.  Gilbesrt  Wrenn,  Student  Pereoimel  Ttork  in  College.  New  lorkt 
Ronald  Press,  1951,  p.  274. 
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3*  Poat-Freshaan  V.eok  Orientation— Those  scheduled  paraoticea 
of  orientation  eiiq>lp7ed  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  ft^ahaan  vreek 
activities* 

The  following  terms  are  used  In  referring  to  the  two  categories 
of  orientation  staff  aenhers  In  this  studjri 

1«  Status  Staff  Meabers— Those  orientation  staff  aeshers  having 
little  or  no  personal  contact  with  Incoalng  students  undergoing  the  orlen* 
tatlon  program.  and  large,  this  category  encocqpasaes  those  staff 
meoibers  v/bo  are  responsible  for  the  programming  of  the  over*all  orien* 
tatlon  events* 

—Those  orientation  staff  members 
having  a great  deal  of  personal  contact  with  Incoalng  students  undea>> 
going  the  orientation  pro^praa* 

Presentation  of  the  Study 

the  following  chapters  this  study  explores  in  more  detail 
the  agreement  or  tl»  lack  of  agreemrat  between  the  evaluative  opinions 
of  students  undergoing  the  orientation  program  and  those  of  the  two 
groups  of  orientation  staff  aembers  executing  the  program*  Chapter 
n,  an  analysis  of  the  nature  Off  orientation,  explores  orlentatlcm  as 
perceived  prior  to  and  after  World  War  II*  This  entails,  first,  a com* 
parlson  of  pre-World  War  n ax^  post-World  War  II  literature  and,  sec- 
ond, a con^iarison  of  philosophies  and  practices  as  revealed  In  post- 
World  War  n Hterattve  with  existing  orientation  philosophies  and  prac- 
tices as  revealed  throu^  a survey  of  the  Septenber,  1955,  orientation 
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programs  of  oollegas  and  unlvarsitias  with  a student  enroUaent  of  5,000 
or  more,  Ihroo  ohaptars  are  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  attitudes 
and  opixdLora  on  the  orientation  program  of  students  and  the  two  eate» 
gorles  of  orientation  staff  mesibers.  Chapter  III  eiq>lore8  this  problem 
using  the  Iblverslty  of  Florida  as  a ease  study}  Chapter  IV,  using 
Florida  State  IMversl^  as  a ease  stiidy}  Chapter  V,  using  the  tblver- 
sity  of  Miami  as  a ease  study*  The  final  chapter  sximnarlaes  the  study 
and  states  the  oonclusions  cuod  ImpUeatlons  eoneemlng  the  agreement 
or  the  lack  of  agreement  between  students*  opinions  on  the  orientation 
program  and  the  opixilons  of  status  staff  menbers  and  of  operational 
staff  members* 


CHAPTER  H 


THE  NATURE  OP  .CRIENTATICW 

Orientation  as  Revealed  through  Literature 
Orientation,  as  defined  hgr  C.  Gilbert  Vbwnn,’  is  "assisting  the 
students  in  adileving  a beneficial  balance  among  aU  the  deomnds  and 
opportunities  of  college  life,  and  in  gaining  perspective  and  a sense 
of  purpose*"^  Gladys  Bookman  es^diaslses  that  it  is  a "process" 

that  it  cannot  be  affected  with  one  event  or  a group  of  events*  she 

> 

stresses,  furthermore,  that  it  can  be  aocon^lished  only  through  a OO" 
operative  endeavor  of  all  concerned  with  the  program,^  Although  the 
orientation  of  freshmen  to  college  life  is  considered  by  many  in  terms 
of  the  orientation  week  program,  the  process  of  adjustment  for  the  col- 
lege student  begins  prior  to  the  formal  activities  of  orleirtatlon  week 
and  extends  far  beyond  its  termination* 

An  analysis  of  existing  literature  on  college  orientation  prac- 
tices prior  to  and  following  World  War  II  reveals  some  significant  facts* 
First,  it  is  noted  that  postwar  literatuxe  discusses  significantly  more 
orientation  practices  Involving  individuals  other  than  ftreshmen*  Second, 
postwar  programs  in  actual  operation  cover  a broadw  area  of  events 

o Wrem,  Sfejdeat  Peraormel  ^^rk  in  College,  New  lorici 

Ronald  Press,  1951*  p*  274* 

Gladys  Bookman,  "Fishman  Orientation  Teolmiques  in  Colleges 
and  Ttaiversitles*"  Unpublished  Doctoral  thesis.  University  of  Wyoming, 

1948,  p«  24* 
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included  as  part  of  the  overfall  orientation  of  the  student.  Third, 
whereas  the  total  prewar  orientation  program  consisted  of  two  distinct 
phases—freshman  orientation  and  orientation  courses-^postwar  orienta* 
tion  literature  disousses  it  in  terms  of  three  distinct  idiases-^pre- 
Areshman  wedc  orientation,  fjreshaan  week  orientation,  and  post-freshman 
week  orientation.  Fourth,  post-war  literature  esq^haslses  orientation 
as  a gradual  pztx^ss  that  extends  over  a period  of  tine  rather  than 
something  that  can  be  aoeos^dished  in  the  space  of  a week  or  less. 

Anticipating  the  vast  changes  expected  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities after  world  War  II , the  American  Council  on  Education  appointed 
a special  subconBlttee  to  a study  on  Postwar  Educational  Opportunities 
to  make  an  eidbaustlve  analysis  of  anticipated  conditions  in  the  post- 
war college.  Ih  its  report,  the  committee  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
main  burden  of  the  problems  Involved  would  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
colleges  themselves.3  Real! sing  the  probable  diversity  of  the  post- 
war student  groups,  it  set  up  particular  areas  in  which  it  felt  that 
enqdsasls  should  be  placed.  These  areas  included  ethical  and  religious 
problems,  student  health,  housing,  financial  aid,  caiqxis  and  eonainity 
living,  vocational  counseling,  and  faculty  counseling.  The  committee 
also  stressed  the  in^xnrtanoe  of  giving  the  student  a broader  orientation 
to  include  *•  • . not  intellectual  training  alone  but  the  develoiotent 
of  the  whole  student  to  the  limit  of  his  potentialities,  both  as  a pres- 
ent functioning  menber  of  his  college  eonnunlty  and  as  a prospective 

3willard  W.  Blaesser  and  others,  Student  Personnel  Work  in  the 
Post?^  College.  American  Council  on  Education  Studies,  Series  VI, 

No.  o.  Washington,  D.  C.i  American  Council  Education,  1945,  p.  20. 
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contributor  to  a better  eoclety#*^ 

Week  Orientation 

Practices 

Since  World  War  II,  ifritinga  in  books  and  periodicals  hare  been 
placing  such  eaphasis  on  orientation  practices  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  freshnan  orientation  «edc«  Althoui^  written  consunication  and  orien* 
tation  booklets  were  evidenced  in  the  pre*World  War  II  literature,  the 
absenoe  of  any  organized  activities  prior  to  fTeshaan  eeek  was  apparent* 
Pre-orlentatlon  we^  activities  after  World  War  II  were  designed  for 
either  the  class  as  a whole  or  for  special  groups  within  the  incoming 
student  body* 

Ih  order  to  create  a friendly  attitude  towards  the  returning 
veteran  and  in  order  to  assist  hin  in  his  educational  planning,  the 
University  of  Kinnesota  established  the  Bureau  of  Veterans  Affairs* 
m attes^tlng  to  aid  the  veteran's  adjustaent  to  the  role  of  a student, 
the  Bureau  attes^ted  to  have  a pre-admission  interview  with  each  return^ 
ing  servicenan.  The  main  purposes  of  the  interview  were  to  put  the 
veteran  at  ease  with  this  initial  contact,  to  assist  hla  In  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  university,  to  facilitate  registration  procedures  for 
him,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  eduoational  and  vocational  objectives* 

This  phase  of  ori«itation  was  conducted  on  an  individual  basis  so  that 
each  person  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his  own  spe- 
cific problems*^ 

^Ibid* . p*.5« 

E*‘  WilMnscm,  "Qrientaticai  Interview  for  Veterans,"  Jwimal 
of  Higher  Educatloru  '20i  469-72,  Decenber  1949* 
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Moor  disousses  the  ocrunsellng  progjraa  for  students  prior  to 
registration  at  the  Northern  rUinois  State  Teachers  College,  !Ihe  pro- 
gram consisted  of  personal  interviens  with  the  director  of  admissions 
and  the  dean  of  men  or  the  dean  of  women.  If  this  interview  occurred 
during  the  time  that  classes  were  in  session,  the  prospective  studmit 
was  encouraged  to  attend  various  classes  eoid  to  tour  the  caaqnis.  The 
prime  function  of  the  initial  interview  was  to  familiarise  the  student 
with  certain  aspects  of  the  college  program  in  order  that  his  orlenta-  - 
tion  during  and  after  freshman  week  would  be  facilitated*^ 

Parker  describes  two  pre-orientation  functions  inaugurated  by 
the  Unlveraitjr  of  Michigan  in  the  sunmer  of  1950,  The  first  Innovation 
consisted  of  thirteen  "University  of  Miohigau  Ni^its"  in  cities  through* 
out  the  state  of  Miohlgan,  These  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Tksdwrsity 
of  Miohigan  Clubs,  were  attended  by  prospective  freahmaa  and  their  parents. 
Following  a short  address  by  the  director  of  admissions,  the  zemainder>. 
of  the  msetings  were  devoted  to  answering  questions  posed  by  the  stur^ 
dents  and  their  parents.  These  orientation  meetings  aided  them  in  ob- 
taining Information  they  desired  about  particular  phases  of  college 
life.  The  second  pre-orientation  practice  inaugurated  by  the  Univer- 
sity consisted  of  sending  personal  invitations  to  prospective  students 
and  their  parents  to  visit  the  caagnis  i»rior  to  orientation  week.  During 
these  visits,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  oanqpus  and  the  student 
housing  facilities,  l?hile  on  can^nis,  students  made  appointments  with 

^elen  S,‘Xioor,  "Pre-Registaration  C«msellng,"  Teachers  College 
Journal.  19t  100,  110-11,  March  1948* 
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a counselor  and  received  individual  assistance  in  planning  their  pro* * 
gram  of  stiidy**^ 

Jones  cites  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  as  an  exau^le  of 
a distinctive  pre*oriraitation  practice.  The  Institute  conducted  a subh 
mer  can^  as  a testing  and  txyout  e^perienm  for  those  students  who  were 
interested  in  exiglneering  as  a vocation.  Throu^  the  activities  spon- 
sored during  this  period,  pirospective  students  received  close-hand  views 
of  the  ‘^rpe  experiences  for  which  they  would  be  prepared.  This  enabled 
then,  in  many  instances,  to  determine  their  individual  fitness  for  this 
vocation.^ 

An  e»&ple  of  a pre-orientation  praeti<^  in  form  of  academic 
coursework  is  the  experimental  "College  Skilla  Prograo^  initiated  by 
Stetson  Uhiversil^  in  the  sumner  of  1954*  The  specific  purpose  of  this 
program,  according  to  Infoimation  sent  to  parospectlve  applicants,  was 
"to  make  the  tran8ltl<m  to  college  work  as  easily  and  as  successfully 
as  possible  by  acquiring  or  iBqsrovlng  some  of  the  skilla  vdilcb  are  basic 
to  continuing  educational  aohievement."^  Primarily  devoted  to  enrolled 
students  of  average  college  potential  but  with  sub-par  high  school  per- 
foxmance,  the  course  contalised  a seven  week  coapTehenslve  coverage  of 
such  topics  as  bow  to  study,  how  to  take  leotxire  notes,  remedial  reeding, 

. *^Ivan  W.  Parker,  "Orientation  Mek  Problems  and  Procedures  in 
Administration,"  Educational  and  Psychological  itoasureoent.  lit  71&- 
21,  Winter  1951. 

^Arthur  J.  Jones, 

Work.  New  Yorkt  McGraw-Hill,  1951,  pp.  416-19* 

* 

*^"The  CoU^  Skills  Program."  Deland,  Horidat  Stetscm  Dhi* 
versity,  June  1955*  Mimeographed. 
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nathfiinatics,  and  graBanaa*.  According  to  studies  oonauct«i  idth  the  first 
year's  graduates  of  the  sunDer  courssy  those  attending  the  prograia  main* 
talned  a hl^ier  scholastic  average  than  did  the  other  nsB&ers  of  the 
ftreriunan  class,^ 

Thomas  A«  Goodrich  describes  ttie  formtlon  and  the  operation  of 
the  summer  counseling  clinics  at  Michigan  State  College*  The  purpose 
of  the  Intensive  three-day  orientation  program  tos  to  allow  recent 
school  graduates  to  receive  the  aid  of  professional  counselors  in  order 
to  help  them  In  their  educational  axid  vocational  objectives*  It  was 
felt  tlat  this  initial  pre-oriatrbatlon  experience  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  freshman  since  adjustm«it  during  the  first  term  of  a large 
Institution  is  a difficult  <me*  IHje  program  included  the  following 
phases  t The  prospective  students  arrived  in  two  growpa  and  were  housed 
In  a^dormitory  und«r  the  supervision  of  clinic  counselors*  After  a 
brief  orientation  talk^  they  were  divided  into  small  groups  «r>d  mst 
with  their  counselors*  The  first  day  of  the  program  was  set  aside  for 
physical  examinations,  speedi  and  hearing  tests,  and  swinning  tests* 

The  agenda  for  the  second  day  also  Included  opportunities  for  the  dls- 
ousslon  of  personal,  educational,  and  vocational  problems  facing  inc<Hm> 
ing  freshmen*  The  third  and  final  day  of  the  pre-college  counseling 
program  consisted  of  meetings  with  various  school  representatives  and 
a final  meeting ’with  the  freshman  counselors*  According  to  studies 
oonducted  by  the  College  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  the  summer 

'10  . . 

hiterview  with  Ur*  Arthur  F*  Tuttle,  Jr*,  Admlasiojas  Counselor 

emd  Coordlxiator  of  College  Skllla  Program,  Deland,  Florida,  Noveigber  4, 

1955. 
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clinic  had  greatly  facilitated  the  transition  fpoo  high  sdiool  to  cd- 
J l®g*  ai3a  had  elinlnated  some  of  the  Intense  eonfU3i<n  encountered  hy 
liKsonlng  freahoan  during  freshman  treefc#^  According  to  Ross  5Sattesco, 
the  original  program  of  1949  consisted  of  three  two-day  clinics*  How- 
ever, since  the,  program  was  much  too  crowded  for  that  spa<»  of  time, 
the  1950  sessions  were  extended  to  three-day  periods,^  Thomas  A* 
Goodrich  cites  figures  to  demonstrate  the  Increased  scope  of  the  College  »s 
Pre-CoUege  Clinic  Program,  Prom  three  clinics  serving  226  students 
In  1949  the  program  had  increased  to  eleven  clinics  in  1952  serving 

1,025  freshmen,^^ 

Ereshman  eek  OrientaUon  Practices 

to  1930,  Carroll  Knode  made  a major  contribution  to  the 
study  of  student  orientation*  After  oonduotlng  a survey  of  432  col- 
leges and  universities  to  determine  the  use  made  of  such  Notices  as 
fteshman  wedc,  orientation  courses,  and  ausrv^  courses,  analyzed 
existing  fteshman  vieek  practices  in  125  Institutions*  His  general  con- 
clusiona  as  a result  of  this  study  were  that  (1)  fre^iman  week  was  a 
successful  institution,  (2)  it  could  not  be  viewed  as  a panacea, 

■^•^Thomas  A,  Goodrich,  •’Precollege  Comisellng  Clinics," 
the  College  Program.  Minnesota  Studies  in  Student  Personnel  Work,  Mb* 
6.  I^iimeapolis,  !!innesota*  Htoiverslty  of  Minnesota  Press,  1954,  pp. 
19—26* 

^%U)sa  Matteson,  "Counseling  Clinics  for  Hi^  School  Graduates," 
Occupations*  29*  502-5,  April  1951. 

^%homas  A*  Goodrich,  "Gains  in  Understanding  through  Pre-College 
Clinics,"  Pgrg^l  and  .Guidance  Journal*  3I1  433-38,  April  1953, 
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(3)  careful  jxrevlous  stufly  should  be  undertalten  before  begitming  a pro* 
gram,  (A)  the  ftreshaan  week  program  should  be  adapted  to  local  needs, 

(5)  it  should  undergo  constant  evaluation,  and  (6)  It  ap^pears  to  have, 
become  a permanent  procediapo*^ 

Con5>illng  studies  on  freshman  week  practices,  Mildred  ??lmrtoo 
noted  its  pronounced  growth  from  1^3  to  1942*  Prom  a reported  32  per 
cent  of  the  large  colleges  and  universities  ea5)l(^srlng  this  practice  in 
1926,  freshman  week  orientation  programs  had  increased  to  about  84  per 
cent  of  the  423  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities  studied  in  1938.^5 
Ih  194B»  Gladys  Bookman  noted  that  134  schools,  or  approximately  94  per 
cent  of  those  institutions  in  her  study,  en^jloyed  this  practice*^^ 

ITrltings  in  periodicals  and  in  books  contain  statemrats  of  jM- 
losop^es  for  orientation  programs  and  analyses  of  Improvements  needed* 
lysle  W*  Croft  viewed  the  objectives  of  the  orientation  program  as  two- 
fold} (1)  to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  a(»^inted  with  the  educational 
facilities  offered  by  the  college  or  university  and  (2)  to  give  the 
educational  institution  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  each  student#^*^ 
William  S*  Guthrie  highlighted  the  need  of  getting  eveiyone  into  every 
project  and  the  iMoesslty  of  acquiring  the  cooperation  of  caipis  offices, 

„ , Carroll  Ithode.  apleatlng  the  Student  in  College,  Hew  York} 

Teachers  College,  1930,  pp,  125-26 

^^Mlldred  H*  ^^harton.  Orientation  of  PVeshmgn  in  C<^|l||m||^ 
Pniveraities.  Washington,  D,  cTii  National  Educatiem  &8aod5raSlb^^4?t 

pp.  9-10*  . 

Gladys  Bookman,  iji^*,  p,  84. 
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lysle  W,  Croft,  "Orientation  Week  Philosophy  and  Purpose," 
Sduoatlonal  and  Psvcholo^eal  Measurement*  lit  711-14,  Winter  1951* 
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stident  leaders,  and  faculty  In  the  work  and  spirit  of  orientation  week. 
He  further  stressed  the  need  of  restating  of  the  program  and  the 
necessity  of  rerlewing  all  projects  in  li^t  of  these  stated  alne*^ 
Reporting  on  the  1952  patterns  of  freshman  week  orientation 
programs  in  fifty  colleges  and  imlversities,  the  Orientation  Programs 
Committee  of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusionst  The  average  length  of  orientation  week  was  4*96 
days.  The  most  comon  features  were  testing  programs,  physical  examt- 
nations,  social  activities,  and  lilarasry  orientatiMi*^^ 

According  to  available  writings  on  orientation,  the  most  cobh 
mon  practice  of  the  freshman  wedlc  ptrogram  la  the  tasting  event.  Painter 
and  Painter  surveyed  the  t]rpes  of  examinations  given  to  incoming  ftesb- 
m«i  of  forty^two  colleges  and  laiiversitles.  They  noted  that  100  per  , 
cent  of, the  institutions  in  their  study  administered  general  aptitude 
tests  to  all  Incoming  students.  However,  other  phases  of  the  testing 
program  varied  considesrably.  The  nest  popular  tests  administered  were 
examinations  cm  English  usage,  matimnatics,  reading,  and  solenoe.  Those 
tests  mentiemed  the  least  were  examinations  on  study  habits,  non  veztml 
sjmibollsm,  and  social  usage Ih  reference  to  the  Inclusicm  of  testing. 

^^lllian  S.  Guthrie,  "Orientation  Week  Results  Obtained  and/or 
Improvements  Heeded,"  Muoatloial  ,and.  Psvidiologlcal  Measurement.  Ui 
715-17,  Winter  1951. 
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'"Report  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Orientation  Programs 
of  the  American  College  Persomml  Association,  1952-53,"  Kt,  Pleasant, 
ULchigant  Central  Uiehigan  College  of  Eduoatlcm,  1953#  Mimeographed, 

P.  4. 

I.  Painter  and  Helen  W.  Painter,  "Orientation  Testing  Pirac- 
tlces,"  Journal  of  Educatlcmal  Researdi.  39t  a>21,  April  1946.  . 
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programs  during  flreahman  orientation  neek,  Iloyd-Jones  and  Snith  state, 
”A  heavy  program  of  tests  during  freshman  week  is  probahOly  not  the 
best  plan  for  getting  to  know  the  incoming  students.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter, if  possible,  to  depend  vpai  the  results  of  a series  of  objective 
tests,  given  aver  a protracted  period  before  the  student  has  actually 
embarked  upon  his  college  career,"^ 

Published  articles  on  orientation  also  contain  several  studies 
of  student  opinion  of  particular  orientation  programs,  William  S, 
Guthrie  reported  the  results  of  an  investigatioi  made  of  the  1951 
orientation  program  at  Ohio  State  Itoiversity,  Unsigned  questionnaires 
vere  returned  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  3,ia6  students  taking 
part  in  the  week*s  program.  Results  indicated  that  the  incoming  ft«sh- 
mai  preferred  the  social  ae^cts  of  the  program  as  <^posed  to  such 
activities  as  testing  and  physical  exanlnations,^^  In  a stuc^  of  the 
1951  ft'eshman  week  orientation  program  at  Florida  State  University, 
George  M,  fencer  noted  that  opinions  of  stud«its  Indicated  that  the 
program  was  of  real  value  to  them,^^ 

21 

Esther  Llpyd-Jones  and  Margaret  Ruth  anith,  A Student  Person- 
nri  Program  feu:  Higher  Education,  New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill,  1938, 
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William  S,  Gttthsrie,  "Evaluating  the  Orientation  Week  Program," 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  32 1 U-lh,  January  Ub,  1953. 

^^George  M,  %)^icer,  "A  Freshman  Orientation  Program,"  Journal 
of  Higher  Education.  25 1 272-7U,  195U.  
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Post«»I^shR>an  Week  Qrleoitatlcm 
Practicea 

The  most  coianon  post«orieiitatloa  practice  noted  In  literatiire 
was  that  of  the  orientation  course.  Despite  its  fairly  wide  use, 
however,  the  particular  purposes  of  the  course  varied.  Th-tw  practice 
also  differed  in  the  groiping  of  entering  students  who  were  required 
to  take  the  course.  In  some  Instances,  all  fjreshsien  were  required  to 
^ idiHe  in  other  institutions  specific  orientation  cour* 
ses  were  set  up  to  aid  particular  grwps  within  the  student  bo<fy.  An 
exanple  of  the  latter  is  the  eopezimental  orientation  course  inaugu- 
rated for  foreign  students  in  New  York  Univejpsity  in  19U7.  The  expressed 
purpose  of  the  course  was  to  help  foreign  studoats  understand  not  only 
life  in  the  linlversity,  but  American  life  in  general.  Attended  by 
the  600  foreign  students  in  the  University,  it  aided  them  in  obtain- 
ing such  practical  information  as  opening  a bank  account,  tiwiriDg  travel 
reservations,  i*eadlng  a new^fiper,  and  Intro^ing  people  to  one 
another.^ 

James  W*  Thornton  highlights  the  "individual  orientation"  goal 
of  the  oidentatlon  course  inaugurated  at  the  General  College  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1938.  According  to  the  author,  enphasis 
was  placed  on  self -understanding  and  one»s  relation  to  other  people, 
Altlwugh  the  course  itself  was  not  considered  a substitute  for  clini- 
cal counseling,  counseling  services  did  run  parallel  with  it,  Caistant 

^"Orientation  Courses  for  Foreign  Students."  Higher  Education. 

3 1 10,  May  15,  1957.  
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reference  ms  nade  to  the  aTailablllty  of  the  mrloxis  ollnies  and  sea>» 
▼ieee  offered  by  the  Iflaimrsity*^^ 

Another  exanple  of  an  orientation  cotiree  that  had  one  SBjor 
goal  as  its  purpose  ms  that  of  the  freshman  orientation  course  at  Cen« 
tral  Missouri  State  College*  The  main  esqphasis  of  the  course^  accord** 
ing  to  Lord  £•  Grimes  ^ ms  the  "self-direotion"  of  the  student*  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  course  concerned  itself  eith  student  initiative 
in  orientation  to  college  life*  to  the  tise  of  the  library , to  habits  of 
effective  study,  and  to  problems  of  mental  and  physical  health*^ 

A nuafcer  of  surveys  and  evaluations  of  the  orientation  course 
are  discussed  in  periodicals*  Greene  reports  on  a study  to  determine 
the  utilization  of  the  orlmtation  course  as  pert  of  the  total  orienta- 
tion program*  Of  the  sixty-nine  colleges  in  the  survey,  ^*1  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  had  a freshman  orimtation  course  idille  another 
36*3  per  cent  reported  that  they  mre  planning  to  add  one  to  the  fresh- 
man curriculum  in  the  near  futwe*  The  subjects  mentioned  most  as  being 
Incorporated  in  the  orientation  course  mre  methods  of  study,  use  of 
the  library,  remedial  reading,  pemonal-aocial  relationships,  and  a 
history  of  the  college*  Seventy^five  per  cent  of  those  institutions 
offering  orientatl<m  courses  ixidioated  that  provisions  were  made  for 
student  evaluation  of  Ihe  program*^ 

^^Jamea  W,  Thornton,  "Individual  Orientation,"  Jouraal  of  Highea! 
Eduoation*  Hi  233-37,  May  1940. 

^^rd  E*  Grimes,  "The  Freshman  Orientation  Course,"  Teachers 
CoHege  Journal*  19i  101,  Ul-13,  March  1948. 

^George  H*  Greene,  "Freshman  Orientatlwi  Courses  in  SraaH  Col- 
leges," Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  32i  480-82,  AprH  1954. 
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Ih  a similar  study  of  254  teachar-eduoatlon  Institutions « ilrthur 


E«  Glogau  found  that  5d  per  cent  used  the  orientation  course  as  a means 
of  aiding  student  adjiastment.  Examining  the  length  and  the  duration 
of  the  course,  he  found  that  96  per  cent  of  the  sas^le  utilized  a fifty 
to  slx(7  minute  class  period  with  the  total  mudber  of  class  sessions 
ranging  from  six  meetings  to  moxe  than  twenty  meetings*  Ih  this  study, 
the  areas  covered  most  were  study  habits,  campus  educational  opportunl* 
ties,  social  adjustment,  family  life  edtication,  and  mental  hygi@oa*^ 

Evaluation  of  orientation  courses  has  been  accoB^)llshed  by  vari- 
ous methods.  Clickenger  describes  student  participation  In  both  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  a freshman  orientation  course  at  Ohio  State  Uhiver- 
slly.  By  student  request  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  freshman  orienta- 
tion course  inaugurated  in  1938>  the  freshman  <»uneil  was  cn^anized. 

This  newly  formed  body,  <»mposed  of  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  thirty-eight  conference  groups  of  the  course,  had  as  one  of  its 
three  major  purposes  *To  help  In  the  construction,  evaluation  and  revis- 
ion of  the  Initial  professional  course  for  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Education,  and  of  the  entire  freshman  program. The  Council  attacked 
such  ptroblems  as  student  formulation  of  objectives  of  the  freshman  oourse 
and  the  setting  up  of  criteria  for  the  testing  and  grade  evaluation  of 

od 

^irtfaur  H.  Glogau,  "Survey  of  Freshman  Orientation  Courses  in 
Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  5i  315-16,  Deceniber 
1954. 

2^.  E.  Clickenger,  "Fre^iman-Faculty  Cooperation  in  Developing 
a Program,"  School  and  Society.  51i  581*  Msy  4*  1940* 
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the  couirse*  Good  and  Tieek  points  of  the  program  were  pointed  out  tgr 
the  students*>with  suggestions  for  inprovement.of  course  content*^ 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  an  instrument  for  the  evaluation  of 
orientation  courses « Erland  Kelson  devised  a 225  item  test  covering 
the  following  areast  I-  The  College  Library,  H»  Stui^  in  College, 
m-  Ify  Own  College,  17-  Student  Citizenship,  V-  Personality  and  Health, 
VI-  Vocational  Choice,  VII-  Worthy  Home  Jfeaibership,  and  VUI-  Religion 
in  College,  Obtaining  a reliability  coefficiaiit  of  ,93  on  the  test, 
he  administered  it  to  1,118  second-semester  fl'eshmen  in  fourteen  Luth- 
eran Colleges  during  1941  and  1942,^  Results  of  the  tests  letted 
that  the  mean  scores  for  each  part  of  the  test  and  the  mean  scores  for 
the  test  as  a whole  were  significantly  higher  for  those  colleges  offer- 
ing orientation  courses  than  th^  were  for  those  in  which  no  formal 
program  of  orientation  was  oii^jloyed,^ 

The  use  of  personality  inventories  as  an  aid  in  student  orien- 
tation is  portrayed  ty  Nora  A,  Congdon.  The  23oo39ey  Problem  Check  List 
and  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  mre  administered  to  the  f^shman 
orientation  classes  at  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  in  October 
ax^  Deceaiber  of  1942,  During  the  Interim,  faculty  advisers,  who  were 
also  the  instructors  of  the  orientation  courses,  used  the  lists  of 

pp.  580-83 

^^Erland  Nelson,  "Measuring  the  FreshBoan  Orientation  Course,” 
School  and  Society.  54i  598-600,  Deoesher  20,  1941*  ^ 

^Erland  Nelson,  "The  Effectiveness  of  FresloBn  Orientation 
at  Fourteen  Colleges,"  School  and  Society.  55i  138-39,  January  31, 
1942. 
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problems  in  their  oonferences  with  students  in  an  attest  to  help  eadi 
one  of  them  solve  his  own  problems  individually.  ^3 

Although  an  i]i^>ortant  phase  of  post*orientation  praotioes^  the 
orientation  course  is  by  no  means  the  only  method  employed.  Sari  A. 
Koile  illustrated  this  with  his  account  of  the  facully  counseling  pro* 
gram  at  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College.  Assigned  to  a faculty  coun- 
seling program  at  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College.  Assigned  to  a 
faculty  counselor  at  the  onset  of  the  freshman  orientation  week,  the 
students  continued  to  meet  with  him  throughout  the  entire  freshman  year 
for  Individual  and  group  conferences.  The  faculty  counselor  not  only 
helped  the  students  with  their  aoademlo  programs , but  he  also  aided 
them  with  such  problems  as  the  olarifloation  of  educational  goals,  ef- 
fective study  l»bits,  living  arrangements,  and  out-of-class  activities. 
This  close  contact  between  student  and  faculty  adviser  continued 
throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  when  the  student  was  then 
assigned  to  his  department  head  for  the  oontinuation  of  his  academLo 

plannlng.34 

Another  exanple  of  post-orientation  practices  not  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  orientation  course  is  Anna  R.  Keeton's  description 
of  a phase  of  orientation  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Itaivarslty.  Since 
most  of  the  student  body  was  coBqxjsed  of  students  from  rural  areas  with 

33Nora  A.  Congdon,  "The  Perplexities  of  College  Students," 

3<  367-75,  1953. 

^harl  A.  Koile,  "Facul’ty  Counseling  Faculty  Style,"  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal.  33t  22-25,  Septesher  1954* 
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liadted  social  experlenoasy  ths  ItalYsrsity  designed  a program  to  meet 
this  particular  need.  The  orientation  to  social  competence  Included 
such  practices  as  the  Issuance  of  a booklet  on  social  behavior^  anmiAl 
style  shows,  concerts,  dramatic  productions,  and  discussions  on  group 

Uvlng,^5 

Some  areas  of  post-orlentatlon,  although  not  specifically  desig- 
nated as  such,  aid  greatly  In  the  personal  adjustment  of  the  college 
student.  The  college  dormitory— with  the  dormitory  counseling  program— 
exen^Ufles  this  phase  of  Individual  orientation.  An  example  of  this 
Is  the  resident  hall  program  at  Florida  State  Itolverslty.  The  philoso- 
phy of  this  program,  according  to  Katherine  Utarren,  was  that  all  resi- 
dence experiences  should  provide  a definite  educational  value.  Stsress 
was  placed  on  self-dlsolpllne,  social  competence,  aikl  the  stimulation  ^ 
of  intellectual  axd  cultural  interests.  As  part  of  the  program,  the 
social  director  made  a personal  study  of  every  girl  In  the  hall.  A 
detailed  plan  for  pemonal  Improvement  was  then  worked  out  with  indl- 
vldual  students.*^  Ih  this  same  general  area,  Marie  V.  Howes  discussed 
the  Importance  of  the  sorority  and  the  ftratemlty  In  aiding  st\ident 
orientation.  She  stressed  that,  through  sorority  and  fraternity  mem- 
bership, the  student  experiences  many  situations  which  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  certain  basic  experiences.  Among  these  were  the  practice 

^^Atma  R.  Keeton,  "Training  in  Social  Coi^Mtenoe,"  Teachers 
College  Journal.  19i  105,  118-19,  March  1948* 

^^Katherine  Warren,  "Education  by  Living  In  Doirmitorles  and 
Residence  Halls,"  Journal  of  th^  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women. 
12i  75-9,  January  1949* 
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of  govenuaent  by  eona«Qt|  the  equalisation  of  opportunities,  active 
(not  passive)  tolerance,  freedom  as  a "respozisibility,"  and  the  practiee 
of  ccmstitutional  government*  The  author  also  vleired  the  esiperinioes 
in  a sorori'ty  or  fratexnity  in  the  lij^t  of  laboratory  e^q^rienoes  in 
democratic  procedure*^ 

Colleges  and  universities  appear  to  be  placing  Increasing  stress 
on  the  role  of  religious  activities  in  the  over-«ll  orientation  of  the 
student.  Viewed  from  a different  perspective  than  church»irelBted  insti- 
tutions, the  nonsecta3^an  colleges  do  not  stress- a particular  sect  or 
denomination.  This  practice  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  practices  eo^ 
ployed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Ih  order  to  avoid  showing  fav- 
oritism to  ai^  particular  religious  denomination,  the  Hoiversity  selected 
a layman  specialised  in  comparative  religions  to  coordinate  the  inter- 
faith  activities  on  the  canpis.  L "Student  Council  of  Religion,"  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  from  each  participating  religious  organi- 
tAtion,  worked  with  the  coordinator  in  establishing  inter-faith  under- 
standing. An  Interestixig  aspect  of  the  pdiilosopby  of  the  Uhiversl'ty 
was  the  step  taken  towards  a close  cooperation  between  the  counseling 
bureau  and  the  religious  leaders.  This  manifested  itself  in  joint  - 
seminars  between  the  two  groups.  Religious  workers  were  given  the 
opportunities  to  refixie  their  counseling- skills  in  aiding  students 
needing  religious  counsellng.^^ 

•*,  m. 

37garle  Vanderburg  Howes,  "Relationship  of  the  Sorority  to  the 
University," 

12t  63-65>  January  1949* 

^%enry  E.  Allen,  "Coordinating  Student  Religious  Activities," 
School  and  Society.  78»  712-13,  Septeoher  25>  1948« 
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Orientation  aa  Revealed  throoigh  a Study  of  the  1955*’56 
Orientation  Fraotloes  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
IVith  a Student  EoroUinent  of  5»000  or  litore 

Ita  order  to  deterndne  some  of  the  existing  praotloes  and  phi* 
losophies  of  ft^shnan  orientation  prograos  in  larger  colleges  and  uni- 
versities « the  eriter  conducted  a study  with  the  entering  Areshzoan 
classes  of  Septenber^  1955*  Personal  letters  eere  sent  to  director 
of  orientation  in' ei^ty-three  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Uhited 
States  with  a student  enrollment  of  5»000  or  aore*^  Ihfonnatioa  was 
requested  concerning  the  orientation  practices  er;)loyed  hy  the  insti- 
tution. Replies  vere  reoelved  from  sevrai'ty-onef  or  85*5  per  cent, 
of  the  institutions.  After  analysis  of  the  letters  and  printed  materi- 
als received,  another  personal  letter  was  sent  to  each  orientation 
dlreotor  requesting  verifloation  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
vriter.  Responses  Indicated  either  a verification  of  conclusions  as- 
certained or  a elazlfieation  of  specific  phases  of  the  collegers  orien- 
tation program. 

The  dissimilari'fy  of  orientation  procedure  and  oontoit  in  the 
programs  of  larger  Institutions  may  be  attributed  to  many  factors. 

The  major  xreasons  ai^ar  to  Include  (1)  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
specific  colleges  under  discussion  and  (2)  different  concepts  as  to 
the  purposes  and  philosophies  of  orientation.  The  Utaiversity  of  Houston 
discovered  that  its  freshman. orientation  week  program  created  a great 
deal  of  inconvenience  for  the  student  body.  Since  most  of  the  students 
vorked  off  .eaopis,  it  vas  li^Msslble  for  the  majority  of  them  to  attend 
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the  week-long  orientation  period*  To  alleviate  thia  sitijation,  the 
University  eliminated  all  but  one  day  of  its  original  program*  In 
its  place « it  substituted  the  first  hour  of  classes  for  events  pre- 
viously covered  in  the  IVeshman  orientation  week  program*^  Describ- 
ing conditions  affecting  the  orientation  program  of  DePaul  Ihilversltyf 
T*  J*  Wangler  wrote,  "I  think  that  I should  point  out  to  yxju  that  we 
do  not  have  need  for  as  extensive  an  orientation  program  as  do  many  of 
the  oas^>as  schools*  We  are  a so-called  iirban  university.  Practically 
all  of  our  students  are  from  the  Chicago  area  and  cosnute  daily  from 
their  homes*  Since  practically  all  the  students  ax9  from  Chicago,  we 
have  an  extensive  opportuni'^  to  counsel  them  at  the  high  schools,  end 
they  get  to  know  us  fairly  well  before  registration*  Since  we  do  not 
have  any  dormitory  facilities,  there  is  no  need  for  orientation  regard- 
ing living  accomodations  and  the  attendant  problems  vdiich  must  be  dealt 
with  at  a campus  school*"^ 

There  was  a difference  of  opinion  among  some  of  the  universi- 
ties in  this  study  as  to  the  purposes  of  orientation*  Some  stated 
that  the  foxioal  orientation  program  should  be  acconqplished  as  quickly 
as  poasible  while  others  stressed  that,  since  orientation  is  a continu- 
ous process,  the  formal  aspects  of  the  program  should  be  prolonged 
In  order  to  affeot  the  maximum  benefit  to  as  many  students  as  possible* 

^Oi^tter  from  Bessie  Ifonroe  Ebaugh,  Dean  of  Women,  Uolversily 
of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas,  December  19,  1955# 

^Letter  from  T.  J*  Wangler,  Vice  President,  Student  Personnel 
Services,  DePaul  Ttalverslty,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  17,  1955* 
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Expressing  his  phllosopliy  on  this  subject,  WlUlaffl  S.  Guthrie  consnented, 

"It  seems  to  me  the  existence  of  a swles  of  programs,  each  related 
in  some  way  to  the  other  Is  Important  In  Itself*  Orientation  shouldn't 
be  a one-day  or  a one-year  job*  It  extends  Instead  over  a period  of 
time*  It  properly  Involves  a great  many  university  staff  persons, 
fsculty  members  and  upperolass  student  leaders*”^  Ih  this  same  vein, 

C*  H*  Ransdell  iremarked,  "The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Basic  Division 
Is  one  of  guidance*  The  end  product  of  effective  guidance  Is  the  ac- 
quired, on  the  student  part,  Insist*  A freshman  cannot  significantly 
aequln  Insight  In  a short  period.  For  this  reason  A*  and  M*  College 
does  offer  pre-enrollment  orientation,  FreshaBn  week  orientation  and 
systematic  post-freshman  week  orientation  courses  and  opportunities  * * * • 
This  may  appear  to  be  an  over  en^ihasls  on  orientation  but  It  is  an 
effort  to  lead  the  students  to  logical  o<mclusions  based  on  valid  Ixk- 
formation*  Unless  he  makes  decisions  for  himself  we  hold  they  shall 
not  be  of  long  term  slgnifloanoe  and  he  will  not  work  to  make  deoisions 
productive*  Therefore,  orientation  can  be  very  effective  Instruments 
In  a total  guidance  program*"^ 

To  determine  the  extent  of  scheduled  orientation  activities, 
the  writer  requested  information  concerning  activities  prior  to,  during, 
and  after  freshman  orientation  week*  Following  Is  an  accounting  of 
this  phase  of  the  studyt 

^Letter  from  William  S*  Guthrie,  Junior  Dean  and  Director  of 
Orientation  Programs,  Ohio  State  Bhlverslty,  Coluidbus,  Ohio,  Novesber 
16,  1955. 

^^tter  from  C*  R*  Ransdell,  Acting  Dean,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Texas,  December  2,  1955. 


Of  or  0 per  oent^  eaqployed  Pre>FresfaiBan  Week  orlentatioo 

praotlees  exeluelvely 

31y  or  43*7  per  cent,  eioploTed  Fresfaiaan  Week  orientation 

praotioes  exoluaively 

0,  or  0 per  oent  en^loyed  Poat-Freahaan  Wedfc  orientatiaQ 

practices  exclusively 

17f  or  23*9  per  cent,  en^iloyed  Fre-FTOshoan  Week  and  Freshoan 

Wedc  ori^tation  practices 

16,  or  22*5  per  cent,  en^iloTed  Fjreahaan  Week  and  Poat-Freahaan 

Wedc  orientation  practices 

1,  or  1,4  per  cent,  eaployed  Pre-Freshaan  Week  and  Poat- 

Freshaan  Week  orientation  practices 

6,  or  8#  5 per  cent,  en^yloyed  Pre-Freshnan  Week,  Freshaan  Week, 
and  Post-Freahaan  Week  orientation  practices 


Pre-Freahaan  Week  Orientation 
Praoticea 

k nunftier  of  the  colleges  aod  universities  in  this  study  oou^ 
aented  on  the  ia^rtanoe  of  beginning  orientation  of  incoaing  students 
some  tine  before  they  arrived  at  the  canpis  for  the  aore  foraal  orien- 
tation program  of  f^shaan  week*  Othm?  t-hAw  personal  ftotatiini  nnw 
and  printed  aaterials  sent  to  the  students,  pre-freshman  orientation 
practices  took  the  following  forasi  (1)  freshaan  can^,  (2)  stuaner 
testing,  counseling,  and  registration  programs,  (3)  now  student  clubs, 
(4)  visits  to  tl»  canpis,  (5)  state-Tfide  pre-orientation  meetings, 

(6)  personal  interviews  prior  to  registration,  and  (7)  stunner  courses* 
Several  of  the  institutions  conducted  more  than  one  of  the  aforeaen- 
tioned  pre-freshBan  week  orientation  practices.  The  Ttoiversi*^  of 
Uinnesota  employed  a two  day  orientation-registraticm  progrua,  new 
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student  can5)S|^  Oblo  State  Ukiiwrslty  conducted  pre-oolXege  oonferen* 
ees  and  £resfaiaan  can^wj^  Teiaple  Ibiiverslly  used  pre*registratlon  In- 
terriewsy  a aunmer  testing  program,  and  a freshman  can^i^  Agricultural 
and  Mechnnlcal  College  of  Texas  oonbined  tvo  practices  by  oondue^‘^^wg 
two  six-week  terns  of  summer  courses  in  c<»Juncti<ai  with  their  summer 
canp.47 

Alttough  all  of  the  susner  oan^  in  this  sttkiy  were  alike  in 
that  att«3danoe  was  <m  a -voluntary  basis,  other  aspects  of  this  pre- 
orientation practice  differed  from  institution  to  Institution,  Drexel 
histi-feute  of  Technology  operated  separate  camps  for  sen  and  woaeu|^ 
most  of  the  other  can|>8  were  run  either  on  a eo-eduoational  basis  or 
they  were  held  for  men  studen-ts  alone.  The  aotivities  of  -the  oan|>s 
included  social  events  only  or  they  Included  such  phases  as  counsel- 
ing services,  -testing  programs,  and  course  wozk« 

The  practices  of  -the  summer  -testing,  counseling  and  registra- 
-tion  progxm  were  similar  with  the  exception  that  several  excluded 

^^Ibe  Moccasin.  Minneapolis,  Mlzmesotat  Thuiverslty  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  July  15|  1955>  p*  17# 

^%<etter  from  William  S.  Guthrie,  Junior  Dean  and  Director  of 
Orients tl<m  Programs,  Ohio  State  Unl-versl-ty,  Colunhus,  Ohio,  Nbvedtier 
16,  1955. 

4^«tter  from  Gertrude  Peabody,  Dean  of  Women,  Tesple  Ibiver- 
slty,  Philadelphia,  Penim^ylvania,  November  15,  1955. 

of  ■■■the.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 
Fifth  Series,  Vol,  9$  No,  12,  Austin,  Texas i Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas,  December  1,  1953#  p,  2, 

^%etter  from  William  Toonbs,  Dean  of  Men,  Drexel  Ihs-tl-tute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  1955* 
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the  registration  phase.  On  the  whole,  th^  Included  the  taking  of 
placement  tests,  familiarisation  with  university  ourrioula  and  require- 
ments, and  individual  counseling.  Those  orientation  dlreotcnra  mantic»>> 
Ing  this  practice  indicated  that  increased  ea^shasls  was  being  placed 
on  this  aarea  of  pre-orientation.  Ohio  State  university  oomnented  that 
some  2,100  fteshmen  availed  themselves  of  the  two-day  sessions  running 
throughout  the  month  of  August,  1955*^^  The  Ubiverai’ty  of  Colorado 
indicated  that  their  sessions  had  been  increased  to  twenly^ight  one- 
dcqr  testing-orientation  sessions.^ 

The  new  students  clubs  of  the  IMversity  of  Minnesota  were, 
in  effbot,  a part  of  the  IMversity*  s pre-orientation,  (Kransellng,  and 
registration  program.  A group  of  approximately  twenty  new  studuits 
began  the  inre-orientation  program  each  morning  with  a club  meeting. 

Each  club  attended  all  functions  of  the  program  in  a body.  The  pxl- 
maxy  purpose  of  these  clubs  was  to  allow  a aundjer  of  students  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  so  that,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  campus  during 
Welcome  Week,  they  would  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  activi- 
ties with  friends*51 

Summer  visits  to  the  can^nis  followed  one  of  two  general  pat- 
terns. In  some  instances,  prospective  students  and  their  parents  were 

T > 

^^Letter  from  nUUiam  3.  Guthrie,  Junior  Dean  and  Director  of 
Orientation  Programs,  Ohio  State  IMversity,  Coluahus,  Ohio,  Noveidser 
16,  1955* 

^^^tter  from  Clifford  Houston,  Dean  of  Students,  IMversity  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Novesiber  25,  1955* 

^•^he  Moccasin.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota}  IMvwrsity  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  July  15,  1935»  p.  17. 
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extended  isrvltationa  to  visit  the  tmiversll^  at  aiqr  tiae  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  to  discuss  Individual  problese  with  deans 
and  counselors*  Ih  other  instanoes^  fcnmal  programs  were  set  up  for 
oampus  visits*  As  an  exan^le  of  the  latter^  the  Itaiverslty  of  Arisraa 
oondueted  a oxie^ay  program  attended  by  between  4,000  and  5,000  stu* 
dents*  The  schedule  included  a general  assembly,  conducted  tours  of 
the  oampus,  and  various  social  activities*^ 

To  provide  orientation  for  those  Individuals  unable  to  visit 
the  oampus,  the  Ihiiversity  of  IUinoia53  and  the  TJtaiversity  of  Wasb> 
ington^^  conducted  a number  of  meetings  throughout  their  states*  701* 
lowing  short  introductory  speeches  of  an  informational  nature,  the 
remainder  of  the  meetlzigs  xrere  devoted  to  questicm  and  answer  periods 
and  to  discussion  groups*. 

An  attenpt  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  each  incoming  stu* 
dent  was  acoonQ>liahed  through  individual  pre-registration  interviews* 
Drake  Itoiversity  specified  that  80  per  cent  of  the  entering  Areshnen 
were  contacted  on  a face-to-face  basis  by  an  admission  counselor  at 
either  the  student's  home  or  at  his  high  sohool*^^  Gomnentlng  <m  the 
fact  that  this  practice  had  reached  but  60  per  cent  of  the  incoming 

^^Letter  from  David  L*  v;indsor.  Associate  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Ihiiversity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona,  Deceaber  1,  1955* 

^^tter  from  E*  £*  Stafford,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  Illinois,  Novenber  25,  1955* 

54«a  Summary  of  Orientation  Plans  for  1954-1955>"  Seattle, 

Washington!  Itaiversity  of  Washington,  1954*  Mimeograpl^*  p*  1* 

«■ 

^^tter  from  Robert  J*  Kibbee,  Dean  of  Students,  Drake  Ifexiver- 
slty,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Novenber  28,  1955* 
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fSreshaen  students  ^ Dean  Peabody  of  Tei^le  IJhlverslty  tiiat  plans 

TRsre  being  developed  to  extend  its  use  to  include  all  future  fteshmen. 

She  specified  the  purposes  of  these  pre-orientation  interviews  as  foUowat 


!•  To  Slake  sure  that  the  student's  aoadesiio  plan  is  in  line 
with  his  osn  personal  interest  and  entfausiassu 
2,  To  help  the  student  feel  that  this  University  is  interes- 
• ted  in  hia  as  a pers<»i  and  not  just  as  an  "inconing  student." 
3*  To  discover  talents  and  extra  ourricular  Interests  and  to 
set  up  the  avenues  of  aj^roach  to  opportunities  for  their 
nurture  and  eacpression  without  necessity  of  a fuobling 
period  on  the  pert  of  the  activities  seeking  recruits  and 
of  the  young  people  trying  to  find  the  right  niche.^ 


The  two  six»week  terne  of  the  Summer  Program  of  Courses  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Meehanioal  College  of  Texas  had  "Bridging  the  Gap  be* 
tween  High  School  and  College"^  as  its  main  purpose*  The  program  in- 
cluded a preview  of  college  study^  allowing  the  student  to  earn  seven 
aeademie  credits*  Courses  were  divided  Into  four  groups  as  foUowst 


group  A 

College  ftiglish 
College  Algebra 
College  Trigonometry 


group  C 

College  Orientation 
Remedial  Reading 


' Group  D 

Fundamentals  of  Ihrltlng  Physical  Education 

General  Ifatbematios 

Groups  A,  C,  and  D carried  college  credit  toward  degree  requirements 


^Letter  from  Gertrude  Peabody,  Dean  of  ^men,  Ten^e  University, 
Philadelphia,  P«maylvanla,  November  15*' 1955* 

^Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ueohanleal  College  of  Tens, 
Fifth  Series,  Vol*  9,  No*  12,  Austin,  Texast  Agricultural  and  Meohanl- 
cal  College  of  Texas,  Deceidser  1,  1953*  p«  2* 
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rihereas  Group  B courses  were  preparatory  in  nature,  designed  for  idiose 
who  needed  additlcmal  training  and  Instruction  for  college  work*^ 

nttfawn  Weak  Orientation  Praetioas 

The  fireshaan  week  programs  of  the  colleges  In  this  study  warled 
considerably  according  to  length  and  content.  The  shortest  freshman 
week  was  one  day  while  the  longest  was  eleven  days*  The  average  for 
the  entire  group  was  6*4  d^^s*  Those  events  mentioned  most  in  the  ori* 
entatlon  week  progrens  were  social  activities,  93*3  per  cent|  registra- 
tion, 88*3  per  cent}  testing,  86*7  per  cent;  welcoming  address,  83*3 
per  cent|  religioius  activities,  72*0  per  oent|  individual  counseling, 

68*3  per  cent;  and  physical  examinations,  63*3  per  cent* 

* 

A large  number  of  the  schedules  of  Arashman  week  porograxMS  pro- 
vided orientation  for  individuals  other  than  freshman  students  alone* 
Notable  among  these  were  scheduled  orientation  activities  for  parents 
of  incoming  stimlents,  tor  transfer  students  and,  in  several  instances, 
for  graduate  students*  Programs  for  parents  varied  tr<M  one  to  two 
d^s  held  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  freshoan  orientation 
week.  Activities  included  convocations,  informal  reoepticms,  campus 
tours,  and  informal  discussion  groups  with  deans  and  oth«r  faculty  mem- 
bers* Some  universities  Included  written  communication  with  parents 
of  fj^vshmen  students  as  pert  of  their  parent-orientation  program*  Ih 
addition  to  the  "Paxvnts-Qo-to-Scbool"  Day  of  .Welcome  Week,^  the 

5®£2l4*,  p*  3.  .. 

^%elcome  Week.  Boulder,  Colorado!  Itaiversity  of  Colorado, 
Septeober  1955,  p*  ii« 
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Tfaiverslty  of  Colorado  sent  a copy  of  "Parents*  Handbook"  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  each  ptrospeotlve  freshaan.  This  booklet  contained  do- 
soriptlons  of  the  physical  facilities  of  the  University  and  the  servi- 
ces available  to  atud«its.  An  open  Invitation  vas  extended  to  parenta 
either  to  visit  the  can?Ms  for  Individual  conferences  or  to  write  the 
dean  of  students  at  aoy  tine  for  any  lnfomatl(m  idiatsoever«^ 

Although  the  parents  of  new  students  of  the  TMverslty  of  Mlohl* 
gan  wore  not  formally  Invited  to  the  caninis  dinring  Orientation  Week, 
the  Ikilverslty  Included  a nractloe  designed  for  then*  Individual  let- 
tesra  were  sent  from  the  dean  of  men  or  the  dean  of  women  to  the  parents 
of  each  student  vdio  answered  the  Initial  roll  call,  infoz'mlng  them  of 

•4 

the  safe  arrival  of  their  son  or  dau^rfcer*  The  oerscmal  coasunleatlon 
also  contained  an  enclosure  describing  the  many  services  available  at 
the  University*^ 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  particular  grov^  within  the  in- 
ooadng  student  body,  with  attention  given  mainly  to  foreign  students, 
transfer  students,  and  veterans*  Orientation  programs  for  foreign  stu- 
dents included  proficiency  teats  in  English,  open  houses  and  coffee 
hours,  group  meetings,  special  registrations,  and  oaitp:ts  tours*  Althou^ 
the  majority  of  these  programs  separated  the  foreign  students  from  the 
rest  of  the  class,  several  of  the  social  events  were  designed  to  foster 

60 

Parenta*  Handbook.  University  of  Colorado  Bulletin,  Vol*  56, 

No*  1*  Boulder,  Coloradot  University  of  Colorado,  July  1,  1955*  p*  U* 

^The  Orientation  Program  of  the  Unlversi'fy  of  Itiehigan,"  Ann 
Arbor,  Mlchlgant  University  of  Michigan,  1955*  Mimeographed,  p*  2* 
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their  intemlngllng  with  the  rest  of  the  student  body*  Notable  aaong 
these  was  the  prsetlee  of  the  Universitjr  of  North  Carolina  of  Includlqg 
approxlBstely  two  foreign  students  in  each  orientation  group  touring 
the  canpis.^  Orientation  practiees  for  transfer  students  varied  froB 
their  Inelosion  in  all  events  of  ft<eshnan  week  to  their  attendance  of 
particular  events  set  aside  for  them*  The  latter  activities  were  de- 
voted to  group  meetings II  placement  tests  • and  social  hours*  Southern 
Methodist  Ibiversity  included  individual  counseling  sessions  for  all 
college  transfers  and  readmission  students  as  part  of  their  New  Students 
Orientation  Program*63  Veterans*  orientation  practices  took  the  form 
of  group  meetings  and  individual  counseling* 

Da  many  instances  | groups  were  broken  down  according  to  fields 
of  specialisation.  Special  orientation  meetings  were  arranged  by  od- 
lege*  sohooli  or  department.  This  practice  was  also  noted  in  many  uni- 
versities at  which  the  incoming  freshmen  were  required  to  ooaplete  a 
ourriculum  in  general  eduoaticm  before  being  allowed  to  pursue  their 
fields  of  specialisation.  In  some  instaincea,  groups  met  in  a bodyi 
in  others  y small  group-discussion  meetings  were  held.  In  both  instan- 
ces» popovislon  was  made  for  the  student  to  inquire  about  particular 
questions  left  unanswered  or  about  particular  paroblems  they  wished 
clarified* 

62iicon5)lete  Orientation  Schedule  for  Student  Advisers,"  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina*  TJhlverslIy  of  North  Carolina,  Septenfl)er  1955, 
Uimeograi^ied,  p*  3* 

^^••New  Students  Orientation  Program,"  Dallas,  Texas*  Southem 
Methodist  Dhiverslty,  Septenber  1955,  Mimeographed,  p*  3. 


The  najorl^  of  the  freshnan  orientation  i*e^  prograos  utillaed 
upper»olas8iaen  fbr  group  leaders*  In  some  Instanoes^  programs  were  run 
ezelualTely  tgr  students  with  the  exception  of  such  events  as  the  presi- 
dent's address  and  lectures  bgr  the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women* 
several  programs , "big  brothers,"  "big  sisters,”  or  uppez>-olass  stu- 
dent oounselors  served  as  group  leaders*  At  the  Iteiversl'^  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  group  leader  continued  as  student  counselor  for  his  group 
for  the  remainder  of  the  freshman  year*^ 

Di  moat  of  the  programs,  the  entering  freshman  class  was  divi- 
ded into  small  groups  ranging  from  ten  to  forty  persons*  Ih  several 
programs,  however,  all  students  went  through  the  entire  program  in  a 
body* 

Post-Freshman  Week  OrientaUon 

Varying  concepts  as  to  what  the  term  "orientation”  covezed  was 
more  apparent  with  the  study  of  post-freshman  week  orientation  practices 
than  it  was  with  the  preceding  two  categories*  Althou^  the  majority  of 
the  institutions  in  this  study  did  not  consider  ellnioal  services  as 
a part  of  their  formal  orientation  program,  a number  of  orientation 
directors  cited  them  as  a distinctive  phase  of  post-orientation  prac- 
tices* Many  colleges  and  universities  Included  such  activities  aa  fac- 
ulty advising,  dorndtosT  counseling,  and  religious  prograamlng  as  a 
continuation  of  the  orientation  prooeaa*  Dean  Wesley  P.  Lloyd  of 

^^tter  from  Rev*  James  £*  Norton,  Vice  President,  Student 
Affairs,  Uhivez^ity  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  Movesd>er  14> 
1955. 
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Brlghan  Young  Ttal-versi^  wrote » "We  do  not  regard  our  orientation  week 
ae  the  final  orientation  effort.  All  new  students  register  in  the  Coun- 
seling Serrice  and  the  oounselors  work  with  then  Individually  through 
the  year  or  until  they  have  been  officially  oriented  and  transferred 
to  one  of  the  aoadenic  departments*"^^ 

The  ensuing  disorusaion  of  post-fTeshaan  week  orientation  activi- 
ties includes  scheduled  orientation  activities  mentioned  in  either  ori- 
entation bulletins  or  personal  correspondence  received  from  the  direc- 
tors of  orientation  of  collies  and  universities  in  this  study* 

The  most  popular  scheduled  orientation  practice  ea^loyed  after 
the  cessation  of  the  formal  program  of  freshman  orientation  week  was 
that  of  the  orientation  course*  This  practice  was  nentioxud  by  four- 
teen of  the  twenty-three  instltuticms  reporting  formal  post-fVeshman 
week  orientation  practices*  The  majority  of  the  courses  stressed  the 
acquisition  of  good  study  habits,  the  taking  of  notes  and  examinations, 
the  use  of  the  liboary,  and  the  ioqrovement  of  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. Host  of  the  courses  involved  the  use  of  prepared  syllabi  or  work- 
books* Several  of  the  colleges  specified  that  partial  or  coiq>lete  col- 
lege credits  were  given  for  the  number  of  semester  hours  devoted  to  the 
course.  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  practice  varied  from  one 
a week  for  an  eight  we^  period  to  three  a week  for  the  first  semester* 

The  second  most  popular  post-orientation  practice,  freshman 
retreats  or  freshman- faculty  weekends,  was  primarily  social  in  nature. 

^^tter  from  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  Dean  of  Students,  Brl^iam  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah,  November  28,  1955* 
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Ibillke  the  oxdentation  course  | it  was  not  obligatory  and  It  did  not 
encompass  the  entire  freshman  class*  Stttdents  attended  these  affairs 
throu^  one  of  two  methods*  Ih  some  instances)  a maTriimm  nindser  of 
partioipcmta  were  selected  according  to  the  earliest  applicants*  Th 
other  oases ) repxesentatiTes  of  each  student  organlisation  on  oaspis  were 
elected  to  attend  this  affftir*  Upon  their  return  to  the  caspiS)  they 
reported  tl»  information  they  had  gathered  to  their  respective 
organisations* 

The  practice  of  freshman  class  meetings  was  mentioned  by  two 
tmivsrsities.  The  Johns  Ro^ddns  Tteiversity  ea^jloyed  a series  of  meet- 
ings throu^iout  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year*  Students  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  any  academic  problems  they  encountered  and  to 
secure  clarification  of  the  University's  program*^  The  Itaiversity 
of  Chicago  eiq>loyed  a two-hour  meeting  on  each  successive  Thursday* 
Faculty  menftiers  discussed  the  various  aspects  of  a libesrad  education 
with  particular  eo^jhasis  given  to  important  educational  issues.^*^ 

Post-fk‘eshman  week  orientation  was  also  oarried  out  on  a depart- 
mental basis*  Jack  U*  Deeringer  of  the  IMversity  of  Buffalo  wrotS) 

*•  • * continued  orientation  for  flw^uaen  is  oarried  on  ty  individual 
divisions  of  the  Ublversity*  For  example , in  the  Division  of  General 
and  Technical  Studies  a weekly  one  hour  discussion  period  Is  part  of 
the  freshman  program  for  the  first  semester*  Through  counseling 

^^Letter  from  Robert  P*  Biunno,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissicms) 
Johns  HofMns  University^  Baltimoze,  Upland,  Noveaher  17,  1955* 
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The  College  Orientation  Program*  Chloago,  IHinoist  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago ) Autunn  1955>  p*  21* 
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Interviaws  for  all  ftreshnen  in  the  College  of  krta  and  Sciences  time 
is  deniroted  to  orl^otation  ptrobleHiB,"^^  Helen  Pliim  of  the  UoiversHy 
of  Texas  oonnentedy  *We  sincerely  endeavor  to  plan  and  carry  out  orien* 
tatlon  beyond  the  so-called  Freshman  Week  Orientation.  This  oontlno- 
ing  orientation  w feel  is  the  only  valid  approach  to  the  problem  of 
preparing  students  to  live  intelligently  through  their  Ttalverslly  ex- 
perience. Some  of  this  continuing  orientation  is  planned  and  carried 
o\it  in  our  separate  colleges.  !Rie  two  colleges  who  have  led  in  this 
endeavor  are  the  College  of  Business  and  the  College  of  Engineering."^ 

Sunnary 

A great  similarly  exists  between  Post  World  War  II  ori«atatlon 
practices  as  revealed  in  literature  and  orientation  practices  in  opera- 
tion as  revealed  through  a study  of  the  entering  September,  1955,  class 
in  colleges  and  universities  with  a student  enrollment  of  5,000  or  more. 
On  the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  both  areas,  the  following  generali- 
sations may  be  xioted  regarding  the  nature  of  orlmtation. 

1.  Orientation  is  viewed  as  a gradtial  process  that  extends 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

2.  The  over-all  orientation  program  Includes  three  phases i 
(1)  Pre-Freshman  Week  Orientation,  or  orientation  activi- 
ties prior  to  the  more  formal  Freshman  Week  Orientation 
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Letter  from  Jack  M.  Deerlnger,  Dean  of  Students,  University 
of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Noveaber  28,  1955* 

'^Letter  from  Helen  Flinn,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women  and  Director 
of  Orientation,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Noventoer  29,  1955* 
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pirogran^  (2)  PreslMan  Week  Oxdentatlon,  or  aotiTltlea  Jtist 
prior  to  the  heglmlng  of  olaaeesy  anfl  (3)  Poat-Freahnan 
Week  Ortentatlon^  or  orientation  activities  continued  after 
the  cessation  of  the  fbraal  activities  of  the  Freshman  Week 
Orientation  Program* 

3*  Ih  most  instances  orientation  for  incoming  students  encom* 
passes  a larger  body  than  entering  fTeshnwi  alone*  Provis- 
ions ere  noted  for  peurents  of  entering  students | transfer 
students,  readmitted  students,  and,  in  some  instances,  gradu- 
ate students*  Mtoreover,  provisions  are  made  for  specific 
groups  within  the  «rtcrlng  sttjdent  body*  Hotable  among 
these  are  foreign  students  and  returning  veterans* 

4«  Orientation  is  not  confined  to  the  academie  phase  of  col- 
lege life  alone*  It  also  includes  adjustment  on  the  pert 
of  the  student  to  such  areas  as  the  fdiysical  environment 
of  the  college  canons,  campus  rules  and  regulations,  social 
life  at  the  university,  and  dormitory  living*  ia  its  narrow 
sense,  orientation  is  viewed  in  terme  of  formal  aotivities 
for  the  witire  entering  body  of  new  students.  La  its  broader 
seiMe,  it  is  viewed  in  terms  of  all  services  and  activities 
available  to  the  student  bo^* 
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4 C0IIP4RIS0N  OF  41TITUEES  OF  STUDENTS  4ND  STAFF  HEICERS  IN 
THE  ORIENTATION  PROQRAU  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

Hw  IV>llowiiig  th3*ee  chapters  arm  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
evaluative  judgnents  of  students  and  staff  asBftwrs  of  three  large  uni- 
versities eoncexuing  the  orientation  prograns  of  the  respective  vmlver- 
sltles*  Cosq»rlson  was  made  to  determine  whether  student  opinions 
agreed  more  closely  with  those  of  staff  meaibers  with  whom  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  personal  contact  during  the  orientation  week  program  or 
lAtether  they  agreed  more  closely  with  those  of  staff  meid)er8  with  whom 
they  had  little  or  no  dlreot  personal  contact  during  the  execution  of 
the  respective  programs*  Chapter  III  investigates  this  problem  with 
the  Septenber,  1955f  orientation  week  program  of  the  University  of 
Florldai  Chapter  IV^  with  the  SepteBAMr*  1955*  orientation  week  pro- 
gram of  Florida  State  University)  and  Chapter  Y,  with  the  September ^ 
1955*  orientation  week  program  of  the  Itaiverslty  of  Miami* 

Each  chapter  contains  a description  of  the  orientation  we^ 
program  of  the  respective  universities*  a description  of  student  and 
staff  sables  from  whom  data  were  obtained*  an  analysis  of  the  data 
obtained*  and  a summary  of  the  findings  on  each  of  the  questions  asked 
student  and  staff  respondoits* 

Descriptions  of  the  orientation  week  programs  of  the  three  uni- 
versities weire  submitted  for  approval  to  the  directors  of  orientation 
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of  th«  roopeotlvo  tmlwrsltlos  prior  to  tholr  Inclusion  in  tbs  various 
ohaptors* 

k Description  of  the  Septeinber,  1955,  Qrlentatlcm  ?leek 
Program  of  the  Dhlverslty  of  Florida 

Since  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University  of  Florida 
are  strong  believers  in  student  participation,  students  play  a veiy 
active  role  In  the  Ihilverslty's  formal  Orientation  Week  program. 
Represented  in  the  CoBBdttee  on  Orlentatioi  and  Student  Relations , 
they  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  programming  of 
Orientation  Wedc.  A Student  Orientation  Director  intarvlews  and  se- 
lects qualified  student  applicants  to  serve  as  oriontation  grotq>  lead- 
ers. The  student  director,  with  the  aid  of  student  staff  leaders,  al- 
so schedules  the  week's  aetlvities,  instructs  student  groap  leaders 
as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  Is  responsible  for  the 
mechanics  Involved  in  the  execution  of  the  program. 

Prior  to  the  Septeoher,  1955,  Orientation  Wedc  of  the  Ttoiver- 
si'ty  of  Florida,  all  Incoming  students  received  communications  and 
printed  materials  designed  to  familiarise  them  with  llie  aims  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Ifalversily.  These  included  "Orientation  Wedc,"  a 
detailed  description  of  the  week's  activities!  "F-Book,"  the  official 
student  handbook  prepared  by  Student  Publications!  "CoEdikette,”  a 
booklet  written  for  women  students  by  the  Women  Students'  Assooiatioi! 
"Your  New  Address,"  a bodclet  designed  for  men  students!  "Information 
for  Students  from  Other  Countries,”  a pifl>licatlon  directed  towards 
prospective  foreign  students!  and  "Student  Aid,"  information  concern- 
ing student  en^loyment,  scholarships,  and  loans. 
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addition  to  the  fonial  orientation  program  for  all  iiywnring 
8tndent8)  several  additional  phases | under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Womens  were  provided  for  women  students*  Each  incoming 
woman  student  was  assigned  a *Big  Sister y"  whose  specific  funoticn 
was  to  provide  personal  and  ftriendly  contact  with  her  "Little  Sister" 
to  help  in  her  adjustment  to  university  life.  Volunteer  students  also 
greeted  them  at  the  bus  and  train  depots  and  drove  them  to  the  real* 
dance  halls  on  cai^ms. 

Selected  volunteer  students  assisted  staff  residence  counselors 
in  helping  all  incoming  students  register  in  the  various  dormitories 
and  residence  halls*  These  students  also  helped  incoming  students 
move  into  their  rooms* 

The  first  event  of  the  Septertwr,  1955»  Orientaticm  Week  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Sectional  Grouping  in  the  Florida  Gymnasium*  Stu- 
dents were  divided  into  seotlons  according  to  their  standing  either  as 
entering  ftreahman  students  or  as  transfer  students*  ifter  hearing  a 
general  description  of  the  offerings  of  the  University  and  the  purposes 
of  the  week*s  orientation  program,  they  were  introduced  to  their  stu- 
dent leaders*  For  the  remainder  of  the  week,  these  student  grovqp  lead- 
ers worked  closely  with  the  meabers  of  their  groups— guiding  them  to 
designated  places  wt»re  events  of  the  formal  orientation  program  were 
held,  leading  them  in  informal  discussions  on  various  idiases  of  life 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  guiding  them  on  Informal  tours  of  the 
campus,  and  answering  all  questions  posed  by  them*  Liformation  booths, 
manned  by  upperclass  sttidents,  were  placed  in  strategic  locations  on 
the  canpis  for  the  convenience  of  those  undergoing  the  orientation  program* 
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The  Septenher»  1955 > program  iraa  divided  into  nineteen  sched- 
uled orientation  activities*  They  included  sectional  grotq>lngy  place- 
ment and  ability  tests , a studooit  govemmait  forum,  an  honor  court 
forum,  a speech  and  hearing  test,  infirmary  clearance,  an  explanation 
of  Iteiverslty  College  (the  general  education  crnriculun  irequired  before 
specialization  in  an  upper  division  college) , upper  division  academie 
counseling,  a meeting  with  the  dean  of  ufomen,  a meeting  with  tiie  dean 
of  men,  a military  fonun  for  all  xoan  students,  the  president's  welcome 
and  reception,  a ftatemlty  information  forum,  a sorority  forum,  a 
Florida  Union  open  house,  a housing  forum,  religious  orientation,  a 
talent  ni^it  and  pep  rally,  and  registration  proceduzes*  Uaxxy  of  these 
events  were  held  on  a small  group  basis*  En^diasis  on  small  orientation 
groups  was  deslgmd  to  provide  opportunities  for  individuals  within  the 
groi^)  to  have  their  particular  questions  answered* 

Although  not  considered  a part  of  the  Ihiiverslty's  formal  orien- 
tation program,  soias  of  the  colleges  of  the  Uhiverslty  of  Florida  cost- 
tinoB  their  Upper  Division  Counseling  far  beyond  the  activities  devoted 
to  orientation  week*  The  College  of  Business  Administration,^  an  ex- 
aa^e  of  one  of  the  upper  division  colleges  employing  this  praotioe, 
divides  its  over-all  counseling  program  into  three  phases*  These  include 
(1)  Individual  and  group  counseling  of  prospective  business  adminis- 
tration majors  during  orientation  week,  (2)  Individual  counseling  of 
prospective  business  administration  students  in  Ibiverslty  College, 

^Interview  with  Dr*  Charles  H*  HiUican,  Counselor  in  Dean's 
Office,  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida,  April  13,  1956* 
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and  (3)  individual  counseling  of  upper  division  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  idainistration. 

Daring  orientation  week,  several  faculty  counselors  from  the 
College  of  Business  Adndnistratlony  stationed  in  the  University  Col- 
lege counseling  office , aid  all  psrospective  business  administration 
fneshmen  plan  their  academic  programs.  Beetlng  with  students  on  an 
Individual  basis^  they  inform  them  of  the  introductory  courses  and  other 
pre-requisites  required  for  ednlsBlon  to  the  College  after  the  ooiqile- 
tion  of  the  general  ednoation  curriculum  of  Universily  College.  Grocq> 
counseling  is  provided  during  the  uj^r  division  aoademio  meeting  held 

e 

by  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  At  this  timCf  the  College 
endeavors  to  stress  three  areas  before  the  meeting  is  throvn  open  to 
a question  and  ansver  session.  These  include  (1)  general  policies 
and  philosophies  of  the  College  plus  general  areas  as  possible  fields 
of  conoentrationy  (2)  current  Job  opportunities  available  and  general 
characteristics  for  ehich  eBq>loyer8  look,  and  (3)  counseling  opportuni- 
ties available  to  the  student  nhea  he  is  enrolled  in  University  Col- 
lege and,  lateTf  when  ho  is  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

To  be  certain  that  all  interested  students  realise  the  availa- 
bllily  of  counseling  facilities > the  College  attempts  to  contact  its 
prospective  students  personally.  It  obtains  a list  from  the  Student 
P^sonnel  Office  of  first  semester  fresbnen  who  indicate  an  Interest 
in  majoring  in  the  College  of  Business  Adadnistratlon.  The  College 
then  sends  a personal  oomnunication  to  each  student  informing  him  of 
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the  time  schedule  set  aside  hy  the  College  to  aid  his  his  Chlver- 
slty  College  aeadeole  schedule*  During  this  session  an  atteiq>t  is  also 
Blade  to  aid  the  student  refine  his  field  of  interest*  In  an  attea^t 
to  reach  those  idw  had  not  specified  their  field  of  Interest  during 
orientation  week,  a periodic  survey  is  Bade  of  all  sections  of  Account- 
ing 211,  one  of  the  fo^requlslte  courses,  and  Interested  students  are 
lnfbra»d  of  the  oounsellng  services  available* 

The  third  phase  of  the  over-all  counseling  prognun  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Adiainistratitm  is  directed  specifically  to  those  idio 
have  been  adBdtted  to  the  College*  Each  semester,  a card  is  sent  by 
the  faoul'^  adviser  to  those  assigned  to  hi»  for  oounsellng*  Although 
students  are  eiusouraged  to  see  their  faculty  counselor  at  will,  this 
card  serves  as  a reminder  to  those  who  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
these  facilities*  For  students  with  an  average  less  than  C,  these  coun- 
seling sessions  are  obligatory*  With  those  falling  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory, personal  letters  are  sent  to  parents  to  inform  them  of  the  student*s 
aoademio  standing*  These  letters  stress  the  Interest  of  the  College 
in  aiding  the  student  and  request  any  pertizient  information  tmknown  to 
the  faculty  counselor  that  might  aid  him  in  his  counseling* 

A Description  of  Staff  and  Student  Samples 
Ih  order  to  obtain  evaluative  opinions  of  students  and  staff 
members  ccnoeming  the  Septeafcer,  1955»  orientation  week  program  of 
the  thilverslty  of  Florida,  a sampling  of  studttits  undergoing  the  pro- 
gram and  a san^ling  of  staff  laeidbers  executing  the  progxtua  were  taken* 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  entering  students  were  selected  on  a random  basis 
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ftrom  a Hat  oootaining  the  xutmes  of  all  entering  Septenher^  1955>  sto* 
dents*  Orientation  staff  seunples  consisted  of  individuals  vho  were 
responsible  for  the  exsoati(»i  of  each  scheduled  event  of  the  orienta- 
tion week  program  and  a 10  per  cent  arandom  selection  of  all  other  staff 
who  participated  ,in  the  execution  of  the  program* 

The  sai^le  of  staff  msnbers  consisted  of  twentsr-seven  status 
staff  members  and  twentT-eigbt  operatioxml  staff  members  *^*^  Since 
students  played  a very  active  role  in  the  formal  orientation  program 
of  the  thiiverslty^  both  of  these  groi;^  were  com^sed  of  upperclass 
students  and  faculty  meuibers*  By  and  large,  status  staff  members  in- 
cluded the  faculty  director  of  orientation,  the  st\ident  director  of 
orientation,  smmbers  of  the  Commdttee  on  Orlentatlcm  and  Student  Re- 
lations, orientation  week  staff  mieibers,  and  individuals  in  chax>ge 
of  the  various  events  of  orientation  week*  Members  of  this  grot^  had 
either  xk>  direct  contact,  or  vexy  little  direct  contact,  with  students 
on  an  individual  basis*  Soise  did  meet  with  students  on  a large  group 
basis,  however*  Operational  staff  members  included  orientation  grov^ 
leaders,  faculty  advisors,  and  residence  counselors*  In  all  instances, 
this  latter  group  had  direct  personal  contact  with  students  undergoing 
the  lhilversity*8  formal  orientation  program*  Classifi<»tion  of  the 
two  groups  of  staff  members  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  direc- 
tor of  orientation  and  through  personal  interviews  with  each  of  the 
individuals  Involved* 

2 

See  page  7 for  a description  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  data* 

%ee  page  10  for  definitions  of  status  staff  meiA>eirs  and  opera- 
tional staff  membez>s* 
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Table  1 shows  the  ooispositlon  of  the  two  groi;^  of  orientation 
staff ’BGsSiers  aco<nrding  to  their  classification  either  as  a student  of 
the  University  or  as  a faculty  meniber*  Altluragh  the  total  nuniber  of 
facul'ty  nesftMrs  approached  the  sane  nuniber  of  student  nsnibersy  nore 
of  the  latter  had  greater  personal  contact  with  incoming  students  than 
did  the  former* 


TABI£  1 

k COliPARISON  OF  STATUS  STAFF  UEUBS^  AND  OPERATIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  OP  FLORIDA  WITH 
THEIR  CLASSIFICATIOSS  OF  EITHER  STUDENTS  OR 
FACULTT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UKI7ER3ITI 


Official 

Classification 

Status 

Staff 

Menbers 

No.  % 

Operational 

Staff 

Menbers 

No.  % 

Total 
Staff 
Menbers 
No.  % 

Faculty  menbers 

17  63.0 

10  35.7 

27  49.1 

Students 

2Q  37.0 

Total 

27  100.0 

28  100.0 

55  100.0 

The  student  san^le  consisted  of  175»  or  72*9  per  oentf  of  the 
original  10  per  cent  random  selection  of  the  incoming  Septeidiery  1955» 
class  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Of  this  group,  fifty*-seven,  or 
32*6  per  cent,  were  women  and  118,  or  67*4  per  cent,  were  man. 

The  ages  of  the  group  of  incoming  students  ranged  from  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  twenty-three  years  of  age  with  a mean  age  of 
18.2  years.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  71.9  per  cent,  of  the 


175  students  were  eighteen  Tears  of  age.  Table  2 Indicates  the  dis- 
tribution of  ages  of  the  respondents  acoording  to  sex. 


TABI£  2 

k DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGES  OF  UNITHISITY  OF  PLCRIDA  STUDENT 
KBSPONDEinS  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Age  of  Respondents 

Sex  of  Respondents 
Uale  Female 

No.  % Ik>.  % 

Total 

Respondents 

No.  % 

16 

1 

•8 

1 

.6 

17 

7 

5.9 

9 

15.8 

16 

9.1 

Id 

88 

74.7 

38 

66.7 

126 

71.9 

19 

18 

15.4 

8 

14.0 

26 

U.9 

20 

1 

.8 

2 

3.5 

3 

1.7 

21 

22 

1 

.8 

1 

.6 

23 

mm.2t 

-2 

Total 

118 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

All  of  the  students  in  this  saiqple  repozted  that  they  were 
unnarried  with  the  exception  of  one  male  respondent  who  Icdicated  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  separated. 
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k large  percentage  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  came 
from  urban  coraminitiea.^  k total  of  165,  or  94.3  per  cent,  of  the 
students  reported  living  in  conmunities  with  a population  of  2,500 
or  more  inhabitants  while  ten,  or  5.7  per  cent,  of  them  reported  com- 
ing from  conmunities  with  a population  of  fewer  than  2,^  inhabitants. 
Table  3 indicates  the  distribution  of  sise  of  conmunity  in  which  the 
stislent  lived  according  to  sex  of  the  respondent. 


TABI£  3 

k DISTREOTION  OP  m SIZE  CKaiMUHITI  IR  IfHICH  DNIVERSITy  OF  FLORIDA 
STUDENT  RESPONDENTS  RESIDE  ACCORDINO  TO  SEX  OP  RESPOiDEaiTS 


Sias  ConBamlty  in  Which  Sex  of  Respondent  Total 

Student  Respondent  Resides  Hale  Fenmle  Respondents 

No.  No.  % No.  % 


Fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants 

7 

5.9 

3 

5.3 

10 

5.7 

2,500  or  more  izdiabitants 

111 

94.1 

54 

94.7 

165 

94.3 

k great  majority  of  the  respraadents  indicated  that  they  had 
been  graduated  from  hi^  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000 
studmats.  Of  the  175  respondents,  128,  or  73.1  per  cent,  fell  into 
this  category.  The  remaining  students  were  distributed  as  follows i 
Three,  or  1.7  per  cent,  were  graduated  from  high  schools  with  a stu- 
dent enrollment  of  from  0 to  199|  four,  or  2,3  per  e«at,  from  hi^ 


3rhe  classifications  of  tirban  conmunities  as  those  with  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants  and  rural  communities  as  those  with  fewer  2,500  in- 
habitants are  based  on  the  following  reference i Uhited  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  States  Qepis  of  Populationi  1960  (Preprint  of 

Volume  II,  Part  10,  Chapter  B),  Washington,  D.  C.t  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1952,  pp,  iv^v. 
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schools  with  a studeirt  enroUaent  of  from  200  to  299j  fbtarbeen,  or 
8»0  per  centf  from  high  schools  with  a studoat  enroUiaeat  of  frcm 
300  to  499j  twenty*»slx,  or  14*9  per  cant,  from  high  schools  with  a 
stud«it  enrollment  of  from  500  to  999*  Table  4 shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  else  of  high  school  from  which  the  respondents  were  gradu- 
ated according  to  sex  of  the  respondents* 

TABLE  4 

A DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SIZE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRCM  WHICH  DNITDISITT  OP 
FLORIDA  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS  WIRE  GRADUATED 
ACCORDINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Slse  High  School  from  Which  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Student  Respondents  Male  Female  RespoMenta 

Were  Graduated  No.  J6  No,  % No.  J6 


0199  Students 

1 

.8 

2 

3.5 

3 

1.7 

200299  Students 

2 

1*6 

2 

3*5 

4 

2.3 

300499  Students 

10 

8.5 

4 

7.1 

14 

8.0 

500999  Students 

21 

17*8 

5 

8.8 

26 

U.9 

1,000  Students  and  Up 

JOm2 

U 

m 

JZ2J. 

Total 

118 

100,0 

57 

100,0 

175 

100.0 

To  obtain  a more  detailed  picture  of  the  students  In  this  study, 
questions  other  ihan  those  of  a factual  nature  were  asked  them.  These 
included  questions  concerning  their  concepts  of  self-ad^tment,  ihelr 
reasons  for  hawing  gone  to  college,  and  decisions  concerning  their 
choice  of  vocations*  On  the  whole,  students  of  this  sasq^e  considered 
themselves  well  adjusted  to  life  at  the  Iftilversity  hy  the  end  of  the 
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first  seoesterr  None  of  them  rated  themselves  as  con|)letely  madjxisted 
to  college  llfot'  Sevenj  or  4«0  per  oenty  rated  themselves  as  poorly  ad- 
justed} ftfly^five,  or  31*4  per  centy  as  fairly  well  adjusted}  severrty- 
one,  or  40*6  per  cent,  as  well  adjusted}  twen^r-seveny  or  15»4  per  cent, 
88  extremely  well  adjusted}  fifteeny  or  8#6  per  centy  as  cos^jletely  ad- 
justed* &s  noted  In  Table  5 almost  two- thirds  of  the  student  respon- 
dents rated  themselves  as  •well  adjusted"  or  better  on  the  evaluative 
scale* 

TABI£  5 

A DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNITERS  ITT  OF  FLORIDA  STOIENT  BBSP0HDENT3*  SEIF 
RATINGS  OF  ADJUS'BQSNT  TO  COLIFCaE  LIFE  ACCQRDIHa  TO 
SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS 

Student  Respondents*  Self  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Ratings  of  Adjustment  Male  Female  Respondents 

to  CoU^  Life  No,  J6  No,  No,  % 

Completely  unadjusted 


Poorly  adjtisted 

4 

3.4 

3 

5.3 

7 

4.0 

Fairly  well  adjusted 

37 

31.4 

18 

31.6 

55 

31.4 

Well  adjusted 

50 

42.4 

21 

36.8 

71 

40.6 

Extremely  well  adjusted 

18 

15.2 

9 

15.8 

27 

15.4 

Completely  adjusted 

-2 

-6 

10,5 

Total 

118 

100.0 

57 

100,0 

175 

100.0 

To  the  question y "To  which  phase  of  life  at  the  Thaiversl'ty 
have  you  found  it  the  most  difficult  to  adjust?"  student  responses 
were  as  follows}  Seventyy  or  32,6  per  cent,  of  the  ^5  3?eplles  were 


’’studying,*’  or  ”8tudy  hablts”j  thiiiy^two,  or  14*9  per  cent,  "dormi- 
toty  llTing”}  ti»enty-nin©,  or  13,5  per  cent,  ’H^udgetlng  tiae";  sixteen, 
or  7,4  per  cent,  "taking  progress  testa"j  eight,  or  3,7  per  cent, 
"dating"  and  "ffleetlng  prospective  dates"|  seven,  or  3.3  per  cent, 
"attending  early  classes" j six,  or  2.8  per  cent,  "attending  military 
classes,"  Miscellaneous  responses  Included  "neeness  of  classes," 
"self-direction,"  "becojalng  acquainted  with  olassmtes  and  Instruc- 
tors," "not  knowing  exactly  where  I stand  In  any  course  until  a test 
and  actually  not  knowing  until  the  finals,"  "budgeting  non^,"  "imper- 
sonal grading  system,"  transportation,"  "size  of  the  imlversity," 
and"belng  away  from  home,"  Eight,  or  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  students 
indicated  that  there  were  no  phases  of  college  life  to  they  found 

it  difficult  to  adjust.  Table  6 indicates  the  distribution  of  respon- 
ses according  to  the  sex  of  the  respoi^ents. 

Students  gave  the  following  reasons  for  going  to  coUeget  to 
train  for  a future  vocation,  sixty^^iine,  or  39.3  per  centj  to  qualify 
for  a higher  paying  Job,  thirty-five,  or  20.0  per  cent*  to  get  an 
eduoation,  thirty,  or  17.1  per  cent|  to  breads  one’s  personality, 
seventeen,  or  9.7  per  cent|  for  social  reasons,  eight,  or  4.6  per 
cent;  to  please  parents,  three,  or  1.7  per  cent;  to  get  away  from 
home,  two,  or  1,2  per  cent;  to  obtain  status  as  a college  gradmte, 
two,  or  1,2  per  cent}  to  put  off  responsibility  for  a few  more  years, 
one,  or  ,6  per  cent.  Eight,  or  4,6  per  cent,  of  the  respondents  did 
not  reply.  As  noted  in  Table  7,  most  of  the  reasons  given  by  both 
men  and  women  respondents  were  equally  ranked  according  to  frequent 
of  responses. 
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TAPIE  6 

A DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  PHASES  OP  COLLEGE  LIFF  TO  TOICH  UNITIES  ITT 
OF  FLORIDA  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS  HAD  MOST  DIPPICULTr 
ADJU3TIRO  ACC(«DING  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Phases  of  College  Life  to 
Which  Students  Had  Host 
Difficulty  Adjusting 

Sex  of  Respondents 
ISale  Female 

No.  $ No.  % 

Total 
Responses 
No.  % 

Studying 

39 

29*8 

31 

41.9 

70 

34.2 

Budgeting  time 

15 

11.4 

14 

18,9 

19 

14.2 

Dormitory  living 

18 

13.7 

4 

5.6 

22 

10.7 

Taking  progress  tests 

9 

6.9 

7 

9.4 

16 

7.8 

Dating 

7 

5.3^ 

1 

1.3 

8 

3.9 

Attending  early  classes 

7 

5.3 

7 

3.4 

Attending  military  classes 

6 

4.7 

6 

2.9 

"None* 

8 

6.1 

8 

3.9 

Miscellaneous  responses 

-22 

Total  Responses 

131 

100.0 

74 

100,0 

205 

100.0 

A total  of  154>  or  88*0  per  eeaty  of  the  saople  reported  that 
they  had  made  a defizxLte  decision  coficemLag  their  vocational  choice. 
Eighty-eight,  or  57.1  per  cent,  of  this  group  reported  that  they  had 
Bade  the  deciai<m  before  they  came  to  the  University,  Twenty-one,  or 
12,0  per  cent,  indicated  that  they  were  undecided  as  to  their  choice 
of  vocation.  Eight,  or  4*8  per  cent,  of  the  totcCL  group  indicated 
that  the  orientation  program  bad  either  aided  th«a  in  making  a definite 
decision  or  that  it  had  helped  them  in  strengthening  their  original 
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TABIE  7 

A DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNITSISITI  OP  FLORIDA  STDIEIIT  RESPO!iDENTS*  REASONS 
POR  GOING  TO  COUEQE  ACCORDIND  TO  SEX  OP  RESP0NEENT3 


Sttxl«nt  Respox)d«nt8*  Sex  of  Respoadents  Total 

Reasons  for  Going  Hale  Female  Respondents 

to  College  No.  % Vot  % No. 


To  train  for  a future  vocation 

50 

42.4 

19 

33,3 

69 

39.3 

To  qualify  for  a higher  payiiag 
job 

24 

20.3 

11 

19.2 

35 

20.0 

To  get  an  education 

21 

17.8 

9 

15.8 

30 

17.1 

To  broaden  one*s  personally 

9 

7.6 

8 

14.0 

17 

8.7 

For  social  reasons 

5 

4.2 

3 

5.3 

8 

4.6 

To  please  parents 

1 

.9 

2 

3.5 

3 

1.7 

To  get  away  home 

1 

.9 

1 

1.8 

2 

1.2 

To  obtain  status  as  a 
college  graduate 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.2 

To  put  off  responsibility 

1 

1.8 

1 

1.6 

No  reply 

—5 

Z..2 

-2 

-S 

1 

Total 

118 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

choice.  Table  8 indicates  the  break-doim  according  to  sex  of  those 
who  had  made  a decision  on  their  wooatlonal  selection  and  of  those 
who  had  not  made  a definite  choice. 

General  Plan  for  Analysis  of  Data 
The  following  five  questions  were  asked  the  students ^ the  orien- 
tation status  staff  and  the  oriezxtation  operational  staff  of  the  three 
uxiiversities  in  this  studyi 
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T&BIE  8 


RATIO  OP  UNI7EBSITT  OP  PLORIDA  STUDENT  RESP0HDENT3  HAVUC  MADE 
DEFINITE  DEGISIOIB  CONCKRNIKO  THEIR  CHOICE  CP 
VOCATION  AOCCfflDINQ  TO  SEX  OP  RESPONDENTS 


3tx]d«nt  Respondents  Having 
Hade  Definite  Decisions 
Concerning  Their  Choice 

of  Vocation  Prior  to  Sex  of  Respondents 

Undergoing  the  Orlen-  Hale  Feaale 

tatlon  Progra*  No,  No,  %' 


' Total  ■ 
Respondents 
No.  % 


Those  having  made  definite 
decisions 

101 

• 

85.6 

53 

93.0 

154 

• 

88.0 

Those  not  having  made 
definite  decisions 

-iZ 

7.0 

Total 

118 

100,0 

57 

100.0 

175 

100,6 

1,  How  do  you  feel  that  the  UhlWrsi‘ty*s  orientation  porogran 
helps  students  in  their  adjustnent  to  college  life? 

2,  Itow  would  you  rate  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation 
of  those  irtK)  helped  with  the  orientation  progx*aa? 

3,  ^hioh  events  of  the  Ihxiverslty*s  orientation  progran  helps . 
students  the  nost  in  adjusting  to  ooUege  life? 

4*  Nhat  events  do  you  feel  night  be  added  to  the  Itaiversity’^s 
orientation  program? 

5.  Ih  what  other  ways  do  you  feel  that  the  TMverslty’ s orien- 
tation program  night  be  improved? 

To  determine  idiether  a closer  agreement  of  evaluative  opinions 
on  the  five  specified  questions  existed  between  students  and  status 


staff  neoAiers  or  between  students  end  operational  staff  members , tl» 
foUowixig  procedures  were  fOUowedt 

1«  Responses  of  students  undergoing  the  Septesbery  1955» 
orientation  porograms  of  the  three  universities  in  this 
study  were  compared  with  responses  of  orientation  status 
staff  neiibers* 

2«  Responses  of  students  undergoing  the  SeptesSser,  1955, 
orientation  programs  of  the  three  universities  in  this 
study  were  compared  with  responses  of  orientation  opera» 
tional  staff  mesbers* 

3*  Results  of  ProoedTire  1 and  Procedure  2 were  compaxwd  with 
one  another  to  note  whether  a closer  agreement  of  evalua- 
tive opinions  existed  between  the  student  and  the  status 
staff  groups  or  between  the  student  and  the  9pw,rAttnwft^ 
staff  groups. 

4.  Ill  differences  Involved  in  the  coiq>arl8ons  were  tested 
for  statistical  significance. 

Data  obtained  fjrom  students  and  staff  meobers  on  Questions 
1 and  2 lent  themselves  to  scaling  and  to  comparison  in  terms  of  means 
Values  of  1 to  6 were  assigned  to  the  alternatives  provided  in  the 
questionnaire.  Frequency  distributions  were  then  made  and  means  cal- 
culated. The  differ  race  between  the  means  of  the  Student  sao^le  and 
the  Statue  Staff  sample  was  coipared  with  the  difference  between  the 
means  of  the  Student  sample  and  the  Staff  sample.  In  this 

way  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  evaluative  opinions  of  the 


status  staff  or  those  of  the  operatloxial  staff  wnre  more  those 
of  the  students* 

Since  data  obtained  from  Questions  3,  aud  5 did  not  lend 
themselves  to  scaling,  anotlMr  statistical  prooedxcre  eas  emploTsd* 
Responses  obtedned  from  students,  from  status  staff  raenis^s,  end  from 
operatloxial  staff  meobers  were  placed  in  categories*  The  oategoires 
eeire  assigned  rank  ordw  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  of  mention  by 
the  respondents*  The  closeness  of  agreement  between  the  evaluative 
opinioxis  of  the  different  groups  was  found  by  rank  order  correlation* 
Thus,  a particular  suggestion  mentioned  Biost  often  by  the  students 
also  mentioned  often  by  the  status  staff  would  raise  the  c<xrrelation 
between  these  two  groups*  Conversely,  a particular  suggestion  mar* 
tioned  often  by  the  students  and  mentioned  rarely  by  the  status  staff 
would  lower  the  correlation  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  the  two 
groups* 

In  Questions  1 and  2 the  case  was  a person— either  a student 
or  an  orientation  staff  meidjer*  In  (^stlons  3,  4>  and  5*  however, 
the  case  was  a category  of  xvsponses.  Thus,  for  Questions  1 and  2, 
closeness  of  agreement  between  responses  of  students  and  orientation 
staff  members  was  indicated  by  closeness  of  means,  and  in  Questions 
3,  4*  and  5«  closeness  was  indicated  by  the  degree  of  correlation* 
Accordingly,  to  indicate  a close  agreement,  it  was  desirable  in  Ques- 
tions 1 and  2 for  the  differences  not  to  be  statistioally  significant* 
On  the  other  band,  to  indicate  closeness  of  agreonent  in  Questions 
3,  4»  and  5,  it  was  desirable  fbr  the  ooxrelation  coefficients  to 
be  significantly  different  from  zero* 
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Raaults  of  prooodxire  3,  page  61^  were  used  in  this  study  as 
the  eriterla  for  determining  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  wari» 
ous  groups*  This  degaree  of  agreemoit  was  the  main  purpose  of  this  study^ 
rather  than  the  statistical  slgnifioanoe  of  the  findings* 

Analysis  of  Data  for  the  TMwsrsity  of  Florida 
To  obtain  the  evaluative  opinions  of  students  undergoing  the 
Septeoiaeri  1955 f orientation  program  of  the  University  of  Her  Ida 
those  of  the  two  groups  of  orientation  staff  members  exsoutlng  the 
program,  students*  responses  to  the  Individual  Orientation  Form,  Ap* 
peodiac  B,  and  orientation  staff  members*  responses  to  Orientation  Pom 
II,  Appendix  C,  were  tabulated  and  the  results  were  analysed  statistioally* 
Regarding  their  opinions  eoneeming  the  effectiveness  of  the 
aaiver8ity*o  orientation  progaram  in  aiding  the  stud«it  adjust  to  col* 
lege  life,  the  following  question  was  aslwd  the  saaqple  of  students 
who  had  undergone  the  prograau  "Bom  do  you  feel  that  the  Dhlversity's 
orientation  program  has  helped  you  in  your  adjustment  to  college  life?" 
Students  were  requested  to  select  one  of  the  following  responses! 

"None  at  all,"  "Very  Uttle,"  "Fairly  well,"  «?ery  well,"  "Extremely 
well,"  or  "Completely*"  Orientation  staff  mvtora  were  asked  the 
following  question,  with  the  same  choice  of  respoises  as  were  offered 
the  students!  "How  do  you  feel  that  the  lk!lver8i'ty*s  orientation  pro- 
gram helps  studoxts  in  their  adjustment  to  ooUege  life?" 

Ih  analysing  the  data,  the  following  point  values  were  assigned 
the  six  possible  responses!  "None  at  all,"  1|  "Very  little,"  2|  "Fairly 
well,"  3|  "Very  well,"  4|  "Extremely  well,"  5|  "Completely,"  6* 
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Table  9 contains  the  distribution  of  responses  obtained  trom 
students,  f!roa  status  staff  oenft^ers,  and  froa  operational  staff  oes»- 
bars  to  the  above  questions* 

TABLE  9 

A C(M>ARISOR  OP  STUDKOT  0PIHI0M3  WITH  ORIEOTATION  STAFF  OPINIORS 
CONCERNING  THE  EFfECTIVEHESS  OF  THE  DNIPIRSITy  OF  FLORIDA»S 
CRIEHTATION  PROGRAM  IN  ilDINQ  STUDENTS  TO  ADJTBT  TO 

COUJBQE  LIFE 


Responses 

Point  Values 
Assigned  Each 
Response 

Student 
Responses 
No*  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Op^atiot^ 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

CoB^etely 

6 

1 

.6 

1 

3.6 

Extreaely  well 

5 

U 

8.0 

2 7.4 

3 

10.7 

Very  well 

4 

39 

22*2 

16  59.2 

8 

28.6 

Fairly  well 

3 

82 

46.9 

7 26.0 

13 

Very  little 

2 

33 

18.9 

2 7.4 

3 

10.7 

None  at  all 

1 

mmmlijtjSt 

— 

..II  ,1.1— 

Total 

175 

100.0 

27  100.0 

28 

100.0 

Mean  value 

3.14 

3.66 

3.50 

Standard  deviation 

• 

94 

.72 

« 

.94 

Difference  from 

student  mean 

+.52 

+.36 

The  obtained  asan  for  the  student  saa^le  was  3*14|  for  the  status 
staff  san^le,  3*66}  and  for  the  operational  staff  sao^ile,  3«50»  The 
difference  between  the  aeans  of  the  student  and  the  status  staff  respon- 
ses was  *52  while  the  difference  betweoa  the  aeans  of  the  student  and 
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the  operational  staff  j*esponses  was  .36,  Therefore,  a closer  aga?ee- 
■ent  existed  between  the  evaluative  jtidgoenta  of  student  j^espondents 
and  staff  responses  than  existed  between  the  evaluative 

judgments  of  student  respondents  and  status  staff  respondents  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effectiveness  of  the  University* a orlentati<m  program  in 
aiding  students  adjust  to  college  life.  The  calculated  •’t"  score  for 
2.73  with  200  degrees  of  Areedom  obtained  from  the  student  A»d  status 
staff  san^les  exceeded  the  tabled  "t"  at  ,01  level  of  confidence. 

For  the  student  and  operational  staff  san^iles,  the  calcalat«3  "t" 
of  1,89  with  201  degrees  of  freedom  was  less  than  the  ”t"  of  1.97  at 
the  ,05  level  of  confidence  and  hence  less  than  the  ,01  level. 

The  second  area  investigated  In  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreement  betweoi  students  and  orientation  staff  meBjbers  and  between 
students  and  operational  staff  menbers  concerning  the  friendliness  and 
cooperation  of  those  executing  the  program.  The  speolfLo  question 
asked  was,  **How  would  you  rate  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  helped  with  the  orientation  prograjos?”  Respondents  were 
requested  to  select  one  of  the  following  responses:  "Completeiy  un- 

friendly and  laaoooperative,*  •‘Very  unfriendly  and  uncooperative," 
"Disinterested,"  "Fairly  friendly  and  cooperative,"  "Very  friendly  and 
cooperative,"  or  "Con^etely  friendly  and  cooperative,"  As  noted  in 
Table  10,  ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  students  and  100  per  o«aat  of  both 
the  status  staff  respondents  and  the  operational  staff  respondents 
selected  "Fairly  friendly  and  cooperative"  or  higher  on  the  evaluation 
scale. 
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TABI£  10 

k COIPAR330N  OF  STDIENT  OPINIOKS  WHS  ORIERTATKai  STAFF  OPINIOKS 
C0RCERNIH3  THE  FRIENDLIRESS  AHD  COOPHIATION  OP  THOSE 
EXECUmW  THE  ORIEHTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
DNIFERSm  OP  FLORIDA 


Point  Values 

Responses  Assigned  Each 

Response 

Student 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
Ho.  % 

Coaq;>letely  friend- 
ly and  coopera- 
tive 

6 

75  42.9 

7 26.0 

5 17.9 

Very  friendly  and 
cooperative 

5 

71  40.5 

18  66.6 

22  78.5 

Fairly  friendly 
and  cooperative 

4 

22  12.6 

2 7.4 

1 3.6 

Disinterested 

3 

6 3.4 

Very  tmfrlendly  and 
uncooperative 

2 

Completely  unfri^^- 
ly  and  uncoopera- 
tive 

1 

1 6 

Total 

175  100,0 

27  100.0 

28  100,0 

Mean  value 

5^21 

5.19 

5.14 

Standard  deviation 

.36 

.55 

.44 

Differences  from 
student  mean 

-.02 

-.07 

The  obtained  man  for  the  student  sasqple  was  5.21|  for  the 
status  staff  sample,  5»19|  and  for  the  operational  staff  sample,  5»14, 
The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student  and  the  status  staff 
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responses  was  «CX2  while  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student 
and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  ,Cf7m  In  reference  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  University's  orientation  week  program  In  aiding 
student  adjustment,  therefore,  a closer  agreement  existed  between  tiie 
evaluative  Judgments  of  student  and  status  staff  respondents  than 
existed  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  stiident  and  operational 
staff  respondents*  Neither  the  oal^ated  "t"  of  *04  with  200  degrees 
of  freedom  for  the  student  and  the  status  staff  groups  nor  the  cal* 
culated  *t"  of  *41  with  201  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  student  and  the 
operational  staff  groups  was  statistically  significant  at  the  *05 
level  of  confidence* 

The  third  area  Investigated  In  this  study  was  the  degree  of ^ 
agreement  betwe«i  the  student  and  the  status  staff  opinions  and  be« 
tween  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  opinions  ccmcemlng  the 
events  of  the  University's  orientation  program  that  aid  students  most 
in  adjusting  to  college  life*  Students  and  staff  members  were  requested 
to  list  the  three  events  of  the  University's  orientation  program  that 
they  felt  aided  the  students  most  In  this  adjustment* 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  from  173  of  the  175  n>em> 
here  of  the  student  san^e,  from  twenty-one  of  the  twen'^-seven  status 
staff  members,  and  from  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-eight  operational 
staff  mendbers*  The  six  status  staff  menibers  and  the  two  operational 
who  did  not  respond  Indicated  that  they  were  i»t  familiar  enough  with 
the  entire  program  to  make  a valid  choice*  Some  respondents  made 
only  two  choices*  Table  11  contains  the  ncoft>er  of  times  each  event 
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TABLE  U 

A C£»!PAREON  OF  STODEHT  OPINIORS  WITH  QBIKRrATION  STAFF  OPINIONS 
CONCERNING  TIE  EVENTS  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
GHIFERSin  OF  FLORIDA  THAT  HELP  STUDENTS  MOST  IN 
ADJUSTING  TO  COLIEGE  LIFE—BI  PREQOENCI 
OF  RESPONSES 


Status 

Operational 

Student 

Staff 

Staff 

Evmt 

Responses 

Resoonsee 

Responses 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Honor  co\zrt  fosoia 

70 

15.0 

4 

7.7 

10 

13.2 

Estplanatlon  of  Driver- 
slty  College 

59 

12.6 

13 

25.0 

10 

13.2 

Fraternity  and  sorority 
fomns 

50 

10.7 

1 

1.9 

2 

2.6 

Student  govemaent  forua 

31 

6.6 

3 

5.9 

5 

6.6 

Talent  Night  and  Pep  Rally 

30 

6.4 

6 

7.9 

Registration  prooediu'es 

29 

6.2 

4 

7.7 

2 

2.6 

Military  forua 

29 

6.2 

2 

2.6 

Plaoeaent  and  ability 
tests 

26 

5.6 

3 

5.9 

2 

2.6 

President's  welcome  and 
reception 

24 

5.1 

4 

7.7 

8 

10,5 

Meetings  of  deans  of  men 
and  women 

23 

4.9 

6 

11.5 

12 

15.8 

Religious  orientation 

17 

3.7 

2 

3.8 

1 

1.3 

Sectional  grouping 

17 

3.7 

1 

1.9 

2 

2.6 

Upper  division  acadeaie 
counseling 

15 

3.2 

6 

11.5 

1 

1.3 

Florida  Union  open  house 

U 

3.0 

3 

4.0 
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TABUS  U Continued 


Event 

Student 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Speech  and  hearing  tests 

13 

2.8 

2 3.8 

1 

1.3 

Housing  forum 

9 

1.9 

1 1.9 

5 

6.6 

Informal  tours  of  campus 

6 

1.3 

3 

4.0 

Infirmary  clearanoe 

II  II 

^ _2mS 

JL 

Total  Responses 

467 

100.0 

52  100.0 

76 

100.0 

me  listed  "by  students  | by  status  staff  meiabersf  and  by  operational  < 
staff  fflenflaers.  The  order  of  listing  represents  frequMiey  of  student 
Msponses*  The  events  ranked  In  terns  of  these  responses  are  shovm  . 
in  Table  12« 

The  rank  oorrelatlon  coefficient  bet«e«i  the  student  and  the< 
status  staff  responses  eas  •34{  the  irank  correlation  coefficient  be* 
tween  tl»  student  and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  •47«  One 
nay  conclude » thex^fore^  that  In  reference  to  events  of  the  Univer*  ^ 
ally's  progiram  that  aid  students  the  most  in  adjusting  to  college 
Ufef  a closer  agreement  existed  between  the  evaluative  judgments 
of  students  and  opai^atinna]!  staff  respondents  than  existed  betwem 
the  evaluative  judgments  of  students  and  status  staff  respondents.  In 
testing  the  signlfioance  of  the  obtained  oorrelatlon  coeffleientsy  tl» 
nuidaer  of  cases  was  the  number  of  categories  across  which  the  correla- 
tion was  taken,  namely,  18.  Renoe,  the  degrees  of  freedom  were  16. 
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TABI£  12 

RAM  OfUSH  OF  STUn&NT  AND  ORIENTATIOM  STAFF  OPINIONS  CONCSRNING  THE 
EVENTS  OP  OTE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  DNIVKSITI  OF  FLORIDA 
THAT  HELP  STODEHTS  MOST  B ADJUSTING  TO  COLIBGE  LIFE 


Event 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Honor  court  fbrua 

1 

5 

2.5 

Explanation  of  University  College 

2 

1 

2.5 

Fraternity  and  sorority  foruns 

3 

13 

12 

Student  govemiaent  forun 

4 

7.5 

6.5 

Talent  Night  and  Pep  Rally 

5 

16.5 

5 

Registration  procedures 

f 

6 

5 

12 

Military  forun 

7,5 

16.5 

12 

Placement  and  ability  tests 

7.5 

7.5 

12 

President's  veloome  and  receptlcm 

9 

5 

4 

Meetings  of  deans  of  men  and  women 

10 

2.5 

1 

Religious  orientation 

U.5 

10 

16.5 

Sectional  grouping 

11.5 

13 

12 

Upper  division  academic  oounsellng 

13 

2.5 

16.5 

Florida  Union  open  house 

14 

16.5 

8.5 

Speech  and  hearing  tests 

15 

10 

16.5 

Housing  forum 

16 

13 

6.5 

Informal  tours  of  oaspis 

17 

16.5 

8.5 

Infiznoary  clearance 

18 

10 

16.5 
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For  a correlation  of  *34,  tlw  oalcnlated  value  of  "t"  vaa  1»45«  This 
was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level  of  eonfl«- 
denc^«  ToOf  It  is  recalled  that  slXf  or  22«2  per  centy  of  the  status 
staff  group  did  not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  give  valid  responses* 
The  calculated  value  for  "t"  for  the  correlation  between  the  studmt 
and  the  operational  staff  rankings  vibb  2*13*  This  was  significant  at 
the  *05  level  of  confidenoe* 

The  fourth  area  investigated  in  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreement  between  student  and  status  staff  opiniosns  and  between  stu- 
dent and  operational  staff  opinions  concerning  events  that  might  be 
added  to  the  existing  orientation  program  of  the  Ibiverslty  of  Florida* 
Students  and  staff  members  were  requested  to  respond  to  the  foUowlngt 
"Please  list  those  events  that  you  feel  might  be  added  to  the  Itaiver- 
sity*8  orientation  program*"  Al'Uumgh  most  of  the  respondents  offex^d 
one  suggestion*  a small  minority  of  them  included  two*  Responses  such 
as  "4dd  no  more  events"  or  "Delete  some  events"  were  accepted  as  valid 
responses*  However*  no  interporetations  were  made  of  respondents*  fail- 
vare  to  answer* 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  from  119  of  the  175  stu- 
dent respondents*  from  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-seven  status  staff 
menSMsrs*  and  from  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-eight  operational  staff 
memibers*  &s  noted  in  Table  13*  replies  hbvb  classified  into  twelve 
categories*  Since  most  of  the  responses  concerning  "budgeting  of  time" 
and  "study  habits"  were  suggested  together*  they  were  classified  as 
one  item.  Exception  was  taken*  however*  with  the  snggestl<m  "4dd 
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TABIE  13 

k COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  OPINIONS  WITH  ORIENTATION  STAFF  OPINIONS 
CONCERNING  EVENTS  THE!  PEEL  SHOUIJ}  BE  ADDED  TO  THE 
, EXISTINQ  ORIENTATICai  PROGRAM  OF  THE  DHIVffiSITI 

OF  FLCailDA  BI  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSES 


Status  Oporatlonal 

Studwit  Staff  Staff 

Suggasted  Event  Responses  Responses  Responses 

No.  % No.  % No.  $ 


Tour  of  ean|>us 

18 

14.7 

5 

18.0 

"Add  nothing" 

17 

13.8 

6 

20.7 

2 

7.1 

Idbraxy  orientation 

16 

13.0 

2 

7.1 

Study  habits  and  budgeting 
of  tine 

15 

12.2 

5 

17.2 

4 

U.3 

"Delete  sooe  events" 

13 

10.6 

6 

20.7 

4 

14.3 

Post-Freshoan  Week  ' 

orientation 

. 9 

7.3 

2 

6.9 

3 

10.7 

Dlsoussion  aeetlngs  with 
group  leaders 

9 

7.3 

1 

3.5 

3 

10.7 

More  social  aetirltles 

9 

7.3 

• 

Upper  division  aeadenle 
counseling. for  all 

8 

6.5 

3 

10.3 

3 

10.7 

Panel  on  extra  curricular 
activities 

5 

4.1 

2 

6.9 

2 

7.1 

Panel  cm  services  avail- 
able to  students 

3 

2.4 

Pre-Freshoan  We^ 
orientation 

— 1 

13.8 

' . 

Total  Responses 

123 

100.0 

29 

100.0 

\ •• 

28 

100.0 
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nothisg.*  ISienevwr  a raspozxie&t  iztoluded  a farther  suggestion  that  the 
xnisiber  of  erents  should  be  deoreased,  the  msponse  eas  categorised  under 
the  heading  **Delete  soae  events*”  Table  14  contains  the  rankings  of  sug^ 
gested  events  according  to  the  nunher  of  tlaes  each  evoit  eas  listed  bj 
students,  by  status  staff  aenbers,  and  hy  opwatlonal  staff  oenbers* 

TiBL£  14 


RANK  GRDBl  OP  STODENI  AIK)  QRIEKTATION  STAFF  OPINIONS  CaiCERNINQ 
EVENTS  TREI  FEEL  SHOUID  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  EXISTIK}  ORIENTATION 
FROQRAH  OF  THE  HNI7SRSITI  OF  FLORIDA 


Suggested  Event 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Rahking 

Tour  of  easfsis 

1 

10*5 

1 

■Add  nothing” 

2 

1*5 

8 - 

Library  orientation 

3 

10,5 

8 

Study  habits  and  budgeting  of  tine 

4 

3 

2.5 

"Delete  some  events” 

5 

1.5 

2.5 

Post-Frei^onn  Week  orientation 

7 

6.5 

5 

Olaeusslon  neetlngs  with  grov^p  leaders 

7 

8 

5 

More  social  activities 

7 

10.5 

11 

Upper  division  acadenlo  counseling 
for  all 

9 

5 

5 

Panel  on  extra  eurrlculBr  activities 

10 

6.5 

8 

Panel  on  services  available  to  students  11 

10.5 

11 

Pre-Freshnan  Week  orientation 

12 

4 

11 
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The  rank  correlation  coefficienta  between  the  stiuJent  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  ,06|  the  rank  correlation  coefficient  be- 
twe^  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  *60«  There- 
fore, the  responses  of  the  operational  staff  were  in  closer  agreemoit 
with  those  of  the  students  than  were  the  responses  of  the  status  staff 
in  reference  to  what  events  should  be  added  to  the  existing  program* 
The  obtaiMd  "t"  of  ,19  with  ten  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the 
student  and  the  status  staff  rankings  was  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant at  the  *05  level  of  confidence.  Too,  it  is  recalled  that  six, 
or  22,2  per  cent,  of  the  status  staff  group  did  not  feel  themselves 
qualified  to  give  valid  suggestions,  Ihe  obtained  value  for  "t"  of 
2,37  with  ten  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  the 
operational  staff  responses  exceeded  the  "t"  of  2,23  at  the  ,05  level 
of  confidence. 

The  final  area  investigated  in  the  study  of  opinions  of  stu- 
dents and  orientation  staff  meidjers  of  the  Oaiverslty  of  Florida  was 
the  degree  of  agreement  between  students  and  status  staff  menbers  and 
betwew  students  and  operational  staff  members  concerning  ways  in  idilch 
the  existing  orientation  program  might  be  improved.  This  encoaq»ssed 
suggestions  other  than  the  addition  of  orientation  events. 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  fS»om  145  of  the  175  stu- 
dent respondents,  from  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-seven  status  staff 
members  and  from  twenty-sevwa  of  the  twenty-eight  operational  staff 
members.  As  noted  In  Table  15,  responses  were  classified  into  thirteen 
categories.  All  responses  denoting  suggested  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a particular  jdiase  of  the  program  or  of  the  inogram  as  a 
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TABIE  15 


k CCJttPARISON  OF  SniDEIIT  3DGQESTI0HS  WITH  ORIEIITATION  STAFF  SUQOE3TIOKS  OF 
WATS  IN  WHICH  THE  EXISTIHO  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  DNIFERSITT 
OF  FLORIDA  MIGHT  BE  IMHIOFED— BT  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSES 


Sxiggestions  Offered 

Sludttrb 
Responses 
Ho.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Respcmses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
Ho.  % 

More  and  better  couaaellng 

40 

24«0 

4 

12.9 

7 

19.3 

laprored  regletsratltm 
prooedixres 

32 

19.2 

5 

16.1 

3 

'8.3 

More  stress  on  acadealo 
orientation 

23 

13.8 

7 

22.6 

8 

22.2 

Shorter  orientation 
' leoturea 

12 

7.2 

6 

16.7 

Less  free  tiae  between 
events 

% 

12 

7.2 

5 

16.1 

2 

5.6 

Better  training  of 
gxxmp  lead«>s 

11 

6.6 

2 

6.5 

2 

5.6 

More  siaall  group  asetlngs 

8 

4.7 

1 

3.2 

3 

8.3 

Suggested  reseaireh  on 
existing  program 

8 

4.7 

3 

9.7 

1 

2.8 

"Less  rushing* 

7 

4.2 

3 

9.7 

2 

5.6 

More  time  for  scheduled 
events 

6 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

1 

2.8 

Clearer  designation  of 
meeting  places 

5 

3.0 

1 

2.8 

Strict  enforcement  of 
attendance 

2 

1.2 

• 

Designation  of  non* 
compulsory  events 

, .6 

Total  Responses 

167 

100,0 

31 

100.0 

36 

100.0 
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vtole  nwra  classified  under  *Sugges1>ed  research  on  existing  ptrogranu* 
Table  16  contains  the  rankings  of  suggestions  according  to  the  fre» 
quency  of  responses  of  students,  status  staff  aanbers,  and  operational 
staff  asabers* 


TABI£  16 

RANK  ORDER  OF  3TDDEST  AND  (KlIENTATION  STAFF  SOQGESTIONS  OF  WAXS  IN 
WHICH  THE  EXISTING  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNITERS  HI  CP 
FLORIDA  Ml^T  BE  IHPR07ED 


Suggestions  Offered  Stident 

Responses 

Status 

Staff 

Responses 

Operational 

Staff 

Respcmses 

More  and  better  counseling 

1 

4 

2 

Iiqtroved  registration  i»x>cedurea 

2 

2.5 

4.5 

More  stress  on  acadesdc  orieotatloa 

3 

1 

1 

Shorter  orientation  lectures 

4.5 

11.5 

3 

Less  free  time  between  events 

4«5 

2.5 

7 

Better  training  of  oriratatlon 
group  leaders 

6 

7 

7 

More  snail  grov^  asetlngs 

7.5 

8.5 

4.5 

Suggested  resear<di  on  existing  progran 

7.5 

5.5 

« 

10 

"Less  rushing* 

9 

5.5 

7 

More  tine  for  scheduled  events 

10 

8.5 

10 

Clearer  designation  of  nseting  places 

11 

11.5 

10 

Stricter  enforoeasnt  of  attendance 

12 

11.5 

12.5 

Designation  of  non>eo]qpulsox7  events 

13 

11.5 

12.5 

Th«  rank  oorralation  coef  flolent  betireen  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  ,75|  the  rank  correlation  coeffleient  be- 
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tween  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  resposases  was  *88,  Respon- 
ses of  the  operational  staff,  therefore,  were  in  closer  agre«oent  with 
those  of  the  students  than  were  the  responses  of  the  status  staff  in 
reference  to  ways  in  which  the  existing  program  might  be  iiqproved.  £oi 
testing  the  significance  of  the  obtained  correlation  ooeffioients,  both 
the  calculated  "t*  of  3«75  for  the  student  and  the  status  staff  remk- 
ings  and  tl»  calculated  "t"  of  6*08  for  the  student  and  the  operational 
staff  rankings  were  statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  con- 
fidence* 

Summary  and  Conclusion  from  Analysis  of 
Data  on  the  University  of  Florida 

In  ascertaining  the  degree  of  agreeiaent  between  the  opinions 
of  students  who  underwent  the  Septestoer,  1955,  orientation  program  of 
the  Itolversity  of  Florida  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  groups  of  orien- 
tation staff  members,  the  following  results  were  foundt 

1*  With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  aiding 
student  adjustment  to  college  life,  the  evaluative  opinions 

4 

of  the  operational  staff  members  were  in  closer  agreemant 
with  those  of  the  students  than  were  the  evaluative  opinions 
of  the  status  staff  respondents* 

2*  With  reference  to  the  friendliness  and  cooperation  of  those 
executing  the  program,  the  evaluative  opinions  of  the  status 
staff  members  were  in  closer  agreement  with  those  of  the 
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studttits  than  ware  the  ewaltaatlwe  opinions  of  the  opera- 
tional staff  aeidMrs. 

3«  With  regard  to  the  events  of  the  IMversilgr*  s orientation 
program  that  aid  students  moat  in  adjusting  to  college 
life,  opinions  of  students  and  oneratto^  staff  meobers 
were  in  closer  agreement  than  were  the  opinions  of  stu- 
dents and  status  staff  members* 

4»  With  referwioe  to  events  that  might  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing wientatlon  program,  the  opinions  of  students  and 
onerattnni^,  Staff  meidjers  were  in  closer  agreement  than 
were  the  opinions  of  students  and  status  staff  meobers* 

5.  With  regard  to  suggested  msys  in  which  the  existing  orien- 
tation program  might  be  la^xoved,  the  operat.ior^i^]j  staff 
responses  were  closer  to  those  of  the  students  than  were 
the  responses  of  the  status  staff* 

^ light  of  the  foregoing  statistical  analyses,  the  conclusion 

may  bo  drawn  that  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  incoming  respondents 

# 

of  the  Septoaber,  1955,  orientation  program  of  the  Univwrsl-ty  of  Florida 
were  in  closer  agreement  with  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  orienta- 
tion staff  respwadents  who  had  a great  deal  of  personal  contact  with 
students  during  the  program  than  they  were  with  the  evaluative  judg- 
ments of  those  orientation  staff  respondents  who  bad  little  or  no  per- 

t 

sonal  contact  with  students  during  the  pzogram* 
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Residence  halls  were  opened  a day  before  "Uie  beginning  of  tlw 
fonaal  orientation  program*  During  this  day  and  at  various  times  dm?- 
ing  Orientation  Week,  studenta  met— individually  and  in  groups— with 
counselors  and  other  personnel  of  the  various  residence  halls  for  con- 
ferences and  social  events*  Selected  upperdassiaenf  serving  as  stu- 
dent counselors,  aided  Incoming  students  to  jpegistw  in  the  residence 
^ settled  in  their  rooms*  Each  of  the  upperclassmen 
who  were  designated  as  Juxiior  Counselors  was  assigned  approjdaateily 
ten  freshmen  and  served  as  their  counselor  throughout  the  week  and 
throughout  the  school  year*  Their  roles  consisted  of  providing  infor- 
matlon,  doing  their  best  to  maintain  a high  morale,  encouraging 
enforcing  University  rules  and  regulations,  setting  themselves  up  as 
exaa^jlesj,  helping  students  with  personal  problems  or  sreferrlug  them 
to  resource  persons,  and  assisting  them  in  sharing  in  University  pro- 
cedTure*  Sophomore  Counselors  served  as  student  guides,  and  partlcl* 
pat«i  in  all  phases  of  Orientation  We^* 

The  first  day  of  the  formal  program  consisted  primarily  of 
the  explanation  of  tl»  testing  program,  the  counseling  procedure,  and 
the  administration  of  tests*  Tests  included  the  kmerioan  Council  on 
Education  Psychological  Examination  and  jlaeement  exemption  exami- 
nations in  written  communication  and  mathematics*  Results  of 
tests,  together  with  counseling  aaterials  and  personal  data  sheets  on 
each  student,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  aoademio  counselors  the 
second  morning  after  the  tests  were  administered*  In  this  way  they 
had  all  available  pertinent  data  on  their  counselees  before  conferen- 
ces with  studenta  began* 
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Tlttre  TOre  155  such  Insesrvloe^tralned  faoul'ty  astubersy  selec- 
ted with  considerable  care,  who  advised  incoaing  students.  On  the  first 
day  of  Orientation  Week— the  day  that  new  students  were  ta3dLng  their 
tests— faculty  counselors  attended  scheduled  seolnars  for  a four-hour 
period.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups!  (1)  those  new  to  the  pro- 
gran  of  freshman  counseling  and  (2)  those  with  a year  or  more  of  ex- 
perience uod  those  assigned  as  counselors  to  transfer  students,  Aa»ng 
the  topics  stressed  at  the  seminars  were  "The  Qroup  Meeting  with  Ih- 
comlng  Students,"  "The  Individual  Itaterview,"  "The  Interview  at  Regis- 
tration," "The  Follow-up  Conference  in  October,"  "The  Mid-semester 
Confermoe,"  "The  Interview  to  Plan  the  Second  Sonester  Pr<^ram,"  "The 
End-of-Iear  Conference,"  and  "The  "tudent*s  Angle,"  The  seminars  also 
included  the  essentials  of  advisement  for  Orientatlot:  Week, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  counselors  with  students  oc- 
curred the  following  day,  at  which  tine  there  was  a group  counseling 
arrangement  coverlcg  general  procedure  for  adjusting  to  the  Chiversity's 
program  and  to  the  counseling  services.  During  the  second  aeetirg,  ea<h 
student  met  individually  with  his  faculty  counselor  to  arrange  Mh  pro- 
gram of  study.  To  ffllnimisse  emfuslon  and  to  facilitate  the  pre-regis- 
tration counseling  program,  all  advisers  .7ere  concentrated  in  one  area 
of  tl»  Ikiiver8ity*o  Gysnasitun  for  their  Individual  conferwices  with  their 
counselees. 

Another  distinctive  phase  of  Florida  State  ttoiverslty*s  Orien- 
tation Week  program  consisted  of  special  Interest  group  meetings  held 
by  the  various  schools  of  the  Dhiversity,  Each  student  attended  the 
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apeolal  orientation  meeting  conducted  by  the  school  or  college  he  wished 
to  enter.  An  address  covering  the  particular  requirements  and  offer* 
ings  of  the  school  preceded  an  open  question-Md-answer  period.  Tn  many 
instances  further  individual  and  group  Interest  meetings  were  held  at 
the  cowenlence  of  the  students.  Students  who  were  undecided  about  a 
major  attended  a speoial  meeting  ccmducted  ly  the  Office  of  Vocational 
(^dance  and  Placement,  aided  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator,  of  Coun- 
seling, In  this  meeting,  after  a description  of  the  vocational  and 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  Chiversity,  the  CaHfomla 
Interest  Inventory  was  admlniatered  to  each  of  the  U5  students  attend- 
ing this  session.  Results  of  these  interest  tests  were  nslled  to  their 
educational  counselors,  who  were  req»»sted  to  call  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance and  Placement  Office  for  additional  infonatlon. 

Liaison  with  the  ttelversity  Hospital  facUltated  the  health 
clearance  of  all  incoming  students.  Ih  the  event  of  physical  disabili- 
ties or  limltatlone,  the  hospital  personnel  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  faculty  counselors  in  planning  the  actlvi-ty  program  of  the  student. 

Other  events  of  Orientation  Week  included  an  academic  convo- 
cation, a student  government  meeting,  meetings  with  the  deans  of  women 
and  men,  a military  meeting  for  men,  rail  4.008  convocations  and  orien- 
tation, a discussion  of  general  education,  an  Ihter  Fraternity  Gouncll 
meeting,  a Panhellenic  meeting,  the  president*  s party  for  new  students, 
student  tours,  voice-hearing-articulation  tests,  talent  night,  a mixer 
and  dance,  and  reglstratitm. 

After  the  cessation  of  Orientation  Week,  other  scheduled  orien- 
tation aotlvitles  wore  held  during  the  first  semester  for  specific  groups 


within  the  entering  student  body*  Sevm  required  nsetlngs  were  held 
for  all  first-semester  freshnun  woman  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  month  of  October*  These  meetings  consisted  of  "The 
Univwpsl1gr*s  Place  In  Itodem  Society,"  "Cultural  Opportunities  at  P. 
S*U,,«  "Iwff  Part  In  Student  Gowernmwit,"  "Our  Honor  Code,"  "Extra 
Curricular  Activities,"  "Social  Usage,"  and  "Studying  Effectively," 

In  addition  to  post-orlentatlon  wedc  activities  sohi^uled  for 
ft^shoan  women,  some  of  the  schools  offered  required  cnrlentatlon  cour- 
ses as  part  of  their  curricula*  These  included  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Social  Welfare,  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economlos* 

A Description  of  the  Florida  State  Iteiversity 
Staff  and  Student  Saiq>les 

2h  order  to  obtain  evaluative  opinions  of  students  and  staff 
members  concerning  the  Septendtwr,  1955,  orientation  week  program  of 
Florida  State  Ihxlversity,  a sampling  of  stud^its  xindergolng  the  pro- 
gram and  a aanq?ling  of  staff  members  executing  'Uie  program  were  taken* 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  entering  students  were  selected  on  a random  basis 
trom  a list  containing  the  names  of  all  ent«fing  September,  1955>  stu- 
dents* Orientation  staff  samples  consisted  of  individuals  who  were 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  each  scheduled  event  of  the  orienta- 
tion wedc  program  and  a ten  per  cent  random  selection  of  all  other 
staff  iiho  participated  in  the  execution  of  the  orientation  program* 
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Th«  sample  of  staff  asmbers  consisted  of  twontywei^t  status 
staff  membeors  and  twenty-sevei  operational  staff  mea4)ers,^»2  gy. 
large,  status  staff  members  included  the  diMotor  of  orientation,  aea* 
bers  of  the  orientation  coimlttee,  orientation  week  staff  menibers, 
and  Indlwiduals  in  tdiarge  of  the  warlous  erents  of  orientation  week* 
Although  some  members  of  this  group  had  contact  with  the  entering  stu- 
dent bo^  on  a group  basis,  they  had  little  or  no  direct  contact  with 
a large  number  of  students  on  an  individual  basis*  On  the  whole,  opera- 
tional staff  members  Included  aoademio  counselors,  residence  counse- 
lors, student  guides,  and  upperclass  jtBoior  counselors*  In  all  instan- 
ces, iMs  latter  group  had  direct  personal  contact  wi-tti  Individual  in- 
coming atudents  during  the  University* s formal  orientation  week  pro- 
gram* Classification  of  the  two  groopa  was  acoompliahed  with  the  aid 
of  the  director  of  orientation  and  through  personal  interviews  with 
each  of  the  individuals  involved* 

Table  17  contains  Ihe  coi^ltion  of  the  two  groupe  of  orien- 
tation staff  meiriMrs  acoording  to  their  status  either  as  a student  of 
the  tMversity  or  as  a faculty  member.  Although  the  total  nusber  of 
status  ai^  operational  staff  members  were  approximately  the  same,  the 
latter  oonslsted  of  both  upperelaes  students  and  faculty  members,  where- 
as the  former  was  composed  of  faculty  members  alone* 

^ee  page  7 for  deeorlption  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  data* 

%ee  page  10  for  definitions  of  sta*^  staff  meabers  and  opera- 
tional staff  menbers* 
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TABLE  17 

A COMPARISON  OP  STAT08  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  OPERATIOTAL  STAFF  MEI®ERS  OF 
THE  CRIEBTATIDN  PROQRAM  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  DNIVESSITI  ACCORDING 
TO  THEIR  CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  EITHER  STDDENTS  OR  FACULTT 
members  OF  THE  DOTTBRSITI 


Official 

Classlfleatlon 

Status 
Staff 
Members 
No*  % 

Opexatlonal 
Staff 
Meabers 
Ho,  % 

Total 
Staff 
Members 
Ho*  % 

Facully  menbers 

28  100*0 

11 

40*7 

39 

70*9 

Students 

^ 

59.3 

2^ 

Total 

28  100*0 

27 

100*0 

55 

100*0 

Hie  stwdent  saa^e  conslated  of  132,  or  81*5  p«p  cent,  of  tbe 
original  10  per  cent  random  selection  of  the  Incoming  Septeafcer,  1955, 
Glass  of  Florida  State  Dnlversl'ty*  Of  this  groi^[>,  seven^^ne,  or  53*7 
per  cent,  were  women  and  slr^r>one,  or  46«3  per  cent,  wwe  mm« 

The  ages  of  the  group  of  Incoming  students  ranged  from  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  twenty-nine  years  of  age  with  a mean  age  of  18*6 
pears*  Eighty-five,  or  64*3  per  cent,  of  the  132  students  were  eighteen 
years  of  age*  Table  18  contains  the  distribution  of  ages  of  the  student 
respondents  according  to  sex*  All  the  students  In  this  sample  reported 
that  they  were  tauDaxTled* 


A large  percentage  of  the  students  Indicated  that  they  came  from 
urban  connunltles.^  (hae  htaadred  and  sixteen,  or  87*9  per  c«ot,  of  the 

3ihe  classification  of  urban  conmunltles  as  those  with  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants  and  rural  conmunltles  as  those  with  fewer  than  2,500  in- 
habitants Is  based  on  the  following  references  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  IMtg  S|^tes  Cegp^of  P^c^tly^|  1^5g  (Preprint  of  Volume 


n,  Part  10,  Chap’.._  _ 
Printing  Office,  1952,  pp 


Iv-v* 


States  Govemmoat 


TABLE  18 


k DISTRIBUTION  OF  AG-S?  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  UHIVERSITT  STTDEOT 


RESPOMDEinS  ACCC«DINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDESITS 


Sex  of  Respondttats  Total  - 

Age  of  Respondente  Hale  Female  Reapondenta 

No.  % Ho.  % No.  % 


17 

1 

1.6 

4 

5.6 

5 

3.7 

18 

31 

50.9 

54 

76,1 

85 

64.3 

19 

19 

31.3 

12 

16.9 

31 

23.5 

20 

1 

1.6 

1 

1.4 

2 

1.5 

21 

1 

1.6 

1 

.8 

22 

1 

1.6 

1 

.8 

23 

1 

1.6 

» 

1 

.8 

24 

4 

6.6 

4 

3.0 

25 

1 

1.6 

■> 

1 

•8 

29 

-1 

• 

y 

Total 

61 

100.0 

71 

100.0 

132 

100.0 

students  repoirted  living  In  conmimities  with  a population  of  2,500  or 

more  izdiabitants  idiile  sixteen,  or  12.1  per  cent,  of  them  reported  com- 

« 

ing  from  comamities  with  a popnlation  of  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants. 
Table  19  contains  the  distribution  of  size  of  coaounity  in  which  the 
students  lived  according  to  the  sex  of  the  respondent. 

A largo  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
been  graduated  from  high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000 
students.  Of  the  132  respondents,  83,  or  62*9  per  c<mt,  fell  into  this 
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TABIE  19 


k DISTRIBOTIOH  OF  TOF  SI7.:  CO!fl!UNlTy  IN  T.'HICJB  FLORIDA  STATE 
DKITERSm  STIHENT  riESPOSDENTS  RBSIDC  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX  OP  RESPOHDENT 


Slae  Comunlly  in  <9iich  Sex  of  Respondente  Total 

Student  Respondent  Female  Respondents 

Resides  Ho,  No.  JE  Ho,  % 


Peifor  than  2,500  inhabitants  5 

2,500  or  more  ii^bitants  ^ 

Total  61 


8,2 

11 

15.5 

16 

12,1 

91,8 

8Z..5 

m 

^,9 

100,0 

71 

100,0 

132 

100,0 

category.  The  reaaining  students  wore  distrilmted  as  fbHoiiei  four, 

6 

or  3,0  per  oent,  were  graduated  from  higjh  schools  with  a student  en- 
roUnent  of  froa  0 to  199|  eight,  or  6,1  per  cent,  flrom  hi^  schools 
with  a student  emrollcaent  of  froa  200  to  299i  ain«»  or  6,8  per  oait, 
froa  high  schools  with  a student  enrollment  of  from  300  to  499;  twenty- 
eight,  or  21,2  per  oent,  from  hi^  sidiools  with  a student  enrollment 
of  from  500  to  999,  Table  20  contains  the  distribution  of  the  size  of 
high  school  from  ^lich  the  respondents  were  gsraduated  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  respondents. 

To  obtain  a more  detailed  picture  of  the  students  in  this  study, 
questions  other  than  those  of  a factual  nature  were  asked  them.  These 
Incltried  their  concepts  of  self-adjustaent,  their  reasons  for  having 
goz»  to  college,  and  deoisicms  concerning  their  vocaldLonal  choices. 

On  the  whole,  they  considered  themselves  well  adjusted  to  life  at  the 
Itoiversity  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  None  rated  themselves  as 
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TABI£  20 

k DISTRIBUTION  THE  SIZE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRCHJ  I3HICH  FLORIDA  STATE 
UNIFERSm  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS  WIRE  CHIADUATED 
ACCORDINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENT 


Size  Hi^  Sohool  firom  Whioh  S«x  of  Respondents  Total 

Student  Respondents  Were  Uale  Femle  Respondents 

Graduated  No.  % No.  % No^  % 


0-199  students 

2 

3,3 

2 

2.8 

4 

3,0 

200-299  students 

3 

4,9 

5 

7,0 

8 

6.1 

■i  a 

300-499  students 

4 

6.6 

5 

7.0 

9 

6,8 

500-999  students 

U 

22,0 

U 

19.8 

28 

21,2 

1,000  students  and  up 

63.2 

Jii 

63.4 

62.9 

Total 

61 

100.0 

71 

100,0 

132 

100.0 

eoBQ^tely  unadjxisted  to  college  life.  Two,  or  1.5  per  e«it,  rated 
thenselves  as  poorly  adjusted!  twenty-nine,  or  21,9  per  cent,  as  ftdrly 
well  adjusted!  flfty-flra,  or  41.7  per  cent,  as  well  adjusted!  twenty 
four,  or  18,2  per  cent,  as  ertrensly  well  adjusted!  and  twenty-two,  or 
16.7  per  cent,  as  completely  adjusted.  As  noted  in  Table  21  a little 
more  tlan  three-fourths  of  the  student  raspondents  rated  theMelvoa  as 
"well  adjusted"  or  better  on  the  evaluative  scale. 

To  the  question,  "To  which  phase  of  life  at  the  University  have 
you  found  it  the  most  difficult  to  adjust?"  student  responses  were  as 
foUowst  forty-five,  or  ^,4  per  cent,  of  the  139  replies  were  "study- 
ing"! twentythree,  or  16,4  per  <»nt,  "budgeting  time"!  ten,  or  7,2  per 
cent,  "being  on  one’s  own"!  eight,  or  5,8  per  cent,  "dormitory  living"! 


TABI£  23. 


4 DISTRIBUTIOH  OT  PLQRID4  STATE  UHimsm  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS* 
SE1.F  RAi^^  OF  ADJUSTMENT  TO  COUGQE  LCT 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX  OP  RESPONDENTS 


Studmt  Respondents*  Self  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Ratings  of  Adjustnent  to  Male  Fenale  Respondents 

College  Life  No*  % No.  % No.  % 


Conpletely  tmadjusted 
Poorly  adjusted  2 

Fairly  well  adjusted  18 

Well  adjusted  27 

Extreaely  veil  adjusted  7 

Conpletely  adjusted  JZ 

Total  61 


3.3 

2 

1.5 

29.4 

11 

15.5 

29 

21.9 

44.3. 

28 

39.5 

55 

a.7 

11.5 

17 

23.9 

24 

18,2 

11,5 

16.7 

100,0 

71 

100»0 

132 

100.0 

six,  or  4,3  per  cent,  **datlng"|  slat,  or  4*3  P«r  cent,  ’•eating  ottt"| 
five,  or  3,6  per  cent,  "conforaing  to  caspus  xules  «id  regulations" j 
five,  or  3,6  per  omt,  "aeetlng  early  olassea"|  three,  or  2,3  per  cent, 
"budgeting  money"}  and  two,  or  1,4  per  cent,  "att«oding  military  classes. 
Miscellaneous  responses  included  "being  in  the  infimazy,"  "understand- 
ing vhat  general  education  is,"  "going  to  classes  at  so  meuqr  different 
places,"  and  "the  emotional  phase  of  something  entirely  different  from 
anything  I have  ever  experienced."  Teelve,  or  8*6  per  cent,  of  the 
students  indicated  that  there  mere  no  phases  of  college  life  to  which 
they  found  it  difficult  to  adjust.  Table  22  contains  the  distribution 
of  responses  according  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents. 
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TABZ£  22 

k DISroiBOTION  C3F  THE  PHASES  OF  COLUSOE  LIFE  TO  WHIGH  FLORIDA  STATE 
DKI7EHSITI  STDDEI^T  RESPOTIDENTS  HAD  MOST  DIFFIOTMX  IH 
ADJTBTHO  ACCORDIHG  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENT 


Phases  of  College  Life  to  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Which  Student  Had  Most  Male  Femle  Respondents 

DifflouHy  Adjristlng  No.  % No,  % Ho,  % 


'Studying 

23 

39,8 

22 

27,2 

45 

32,4 

Budgeting  tine 

4 

,6.9 

19 

23.5 

23 

16,4 

Being  on  one*s  oen 

1 

1.7 

9 

11,1 

10 

7.2 

Dormitory  living 

8 

9,9 

8 

5.8 

Dating 

3 

.5.2 

3 

3.7 

6 

4.3 

Eating  out 

3 

5.2 

3 

3,7 

6 

4.3 

ConfOrHdng  to  caspis  rules 
axid  regulations 

1 

1.7 

4 

4,9 

5 

3.6 

Att«oding  early  classes 

5 

8,6 

5 

3.6 

Budgeting  money 

2 

3.4 

1 

1.2 

3 

2.3 

Attttiding  military  classes 

2 

3.4 

2 

1.4 

None 

9 

15.5 

5 

6,2 

14 

10,1 

Miscellaneous  responses 

-5 

JL 

jLa 

' Total 

58 

100,0 

81 

100,0 

139 

100,0 

Students  gave  the  following  reasons  for  going  to  college t to 
train  for  a future  vocation,  fifty*-three,  or  40,2  per  ccsit|  to  get  an 
education,  thirty,  or  22,7  per  cent;  to  qualify  for  a highmr  paying  Job, 
eighteen,  or  13*6  per  cent;  to  broaden  one*s  personality,  fourteen,  or 
10,6  per  cent;  for  social  reasons,  five,  or  3,7  per  cent;  to  please 
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parents,  fPnr,  or  3*0  per  cent|  to  get  avay  from  hone,  tlnree,  or  2«3 
per  cent I for  military  reasons,  teo,  or  1«5  per  cent}  to  please  flanoe, 
one,  or  1*4  per  c«at}  to  participate  In  the  Dniverslty*s  sports  pro- 
gram, one,  or  *8  per  cent}  and  ”no  special  reason,**  one,  or  »8  p«r 
cent.  Table  23  contains  students*  eiQxressed  reasons  for  going  to  col- 
lege according  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents* 

TABIE  23 


A DISTRIBDTIOH  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  DNIVBBSnT  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS* 
REASONS  FOR  GOUO  TO  COLIBQE  ACCORDUO  TO  SM  OF  RESPONDENT 


Student  Respondents'  Reasons  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

for  Going  to  College  Male  Female  Respondents 

No*  % No*  % No*  %> 


To  train  for  a fatore  vocation 

20 

32*8 

is 

33 

46.6 

53 

40*2 

To  get  an  edtieation 

17 

27*9 

13 

18*3 

A 

30 

22,7 

To  qualify  for  a higher 
paying  Job 

U 

22*9 

4 

5.6 

18 

13.6 

To  broadMi  one*s  personality 

4 

6.6 

10 

U.1 

U 

10*6 

For  social  reasons 

2 

3*3 

3 

4.2 

5 

3.7 

» 

To  please  parents 

1 

1*6 

3 

4.2 

t 

4 

3.0 

* 

To  get  avay  from  home 

3 

4*2 

1 

3 

2*3 

For  military  reasons 

2 

3.3 

2 

1.5 

To  please  flanoe 

1 

1.4 

1 

•8 

To  participate  in  sports 

1 

1.6 

1 

•8 

No  special  reason 

-i 

Total 

«■ 

61 

100,0 

71 

100*0 

132 

100,0 
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4 total  of  U5»  or  87*1  par  oant^  of  the  8ao{)le  reported  that 
they  had  Bade  a definite  deolaloB  eoneemlng  their  vocational  eboioe^ 
with  100,  or  87*0  per  cent,  of  ttis  group  indicating  that  they  had 
made  the  deeiaion  before  th^  came  to  the  nniveraity*  Seventeen,  or 
12»9  per  cent,  reported  that  they  were  undecided  aa  to  their  ohoim 
of  vocation.  Seven,  or  6,1  per  cent,  of  the  total  grot^>  indicated 
that  the  orientation  program  had  either  aided  them  in  making  a defi> 
Bite  deeiaion  or  that  it  had  helped  l^em  in  strengthening  their  origi- 
nal ohoioea.  Table  24  contains  a break-down  according  to  sex  of  -(^se 
who  bad  made  a decision  tm  their  vocati<mal  choice  and  those  who  had 
not  made  a definite  selection, 

TABLE  24 

RATIO  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSm  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS  HAVINO  MADE 
DEFINITE  EECISI0B5  CONCERNING  THEIR  CHOICE  OF  VOCATION 
ACCCBDINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENT 


Student  Respondents  Having  Made  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Definite  Decisions  Concerning  Male  Female  Respondents 

Choice  of  Vocation  No,  % No,  % No,  % 


Those  having  made  definite 
decisions 

51 

83.6 

64 

90.1 

115 

87.1 

Those  not  having  made 
definite  decisions 

IQ 

JZ 

17 

* 

Total 

61 

100,0 

71 

100.0 

132 

100.0 

Azualysls  of  Data  for  Florida  State  University 
To  obtain  the  evaluative  opini<ms  of  students  undergoing  the 
Septenber,  1955 » orientation  program  of  Florida  State  University  and 
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those  of  the  two  groups  of  orientation  staff  menbers  executing  the 
porograXi  the  same  procedures  were  followed  as  were  ea^loyed  with  the 
analTsis  of  the  Septeaberj  1955#  orientation  program  of  the  Oliver- 
sity  of  Florida*^  Studttats*  responses  to  ■Uie  Individual  Orientation 
Form,  Appendix  were  tabulated  and  the  results  were  analysed 
statistically* 

The  first  area  investigated  in  the  study  of  the  degree  of  - 
agreement  betweai  students  and  orientation  staff  meohers  and  between 
students  and  operational  staff  members  of  Florida  State  University 
was  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  aiding  student  adjustment  to  col* 

lege  life*  Table  25  contains  the  distributi(m  of  responses  obtained 

/ 

from  students y ftt>m  status  staff  members#  and  from  opei^tional  staff 
members  to  the  question* 

P 

The  obtained  mean  for  the  student  saiiqple  was  3<42|  for  the 
status  staff  saaq>le,  3*82j  and  for  the  operational  staff  sami^y  3*50« 
The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student  and  the  status  staff 
responses  were  ,40  ^dille  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  *10*  In  reference  to 

the  effectiveness  of  the  Oolversity's  orl^tation  progiem  in  aiding 

# 

students  to  adjust  to  college  life#  therefcure#  a closer  agreement 
existed  between  the  evaluative  Judgments  of  student  respondents  and 
operational  staff  respondents  than  existed  between  the  evaluative 
Judgments  of  student  respondents  and  status  staff  respondents*  TIm 
calculated  "t"  of  2*10  with  158  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the 


^ee  page  63#  General  Plan  for  Analysis  of  Data* 
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TABLE  25 

A COMPARISON  OP  STUDENT  OPIRICaB  WITH  CSHEBTATION  STAFF  OPINIOHS 
COHCERRIMCt  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OP  FLORIDA  STATE  UHIVHtSin'S 
QRIEIITATION  PROGRAM  IN  AIDING  STUDENTS  TO 
ADJOST  TO  COLIEGE  LIFE 


Responses 

Value 

Assigned 

Each 

Response 

Studttat 

Responses 

No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No,  % 

Operatimal 
Staff 
Responses 
No,  % 

ConQ>letely 

6 

2 

1.5 

Extremely  well 
¥ 

5 

15 

11.4 

6 

21.4 

3 11*1 

Very  well 

4 

a 

31.1 

12 

42.9 

10  37.0 

Fairly  wH 

3 

55 

a.6 

9 

32.1 

12  44.5 

Very  little 

2 

17 

12.9 

1 

3.6 

2 7.4 

Itone  at  all 

JL 

2 

1.5 

Total 

132 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

27  100,0 

Mean  value 

3.42 

3. 

>82 

3.52 

Standard  deviaticm 

1 

.95 

1 

.59 

.79 

Difference  from  student  mean 

4.40 

4-. 10 

student  and  status  staff  sashes  owseeded  the  tabled  at  the  #05 
level  of  eonfldenoe.  For  the  student  and  operational  staff  aasipJ^a, 
the  ealoulated  "t"  of  ,56  with  157  degrees  of  freedom  was  less  than 
the  tabled  «t«  of  1,98  at  the  ,05  level  of  confidence. 

The  second  area  investigated  in  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreMieat  between  students  and  status  staff  menbers  and  between  stu- 
dents and  operational  staff  aeubers  oonceming  the  friendliness  and 
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oooperation  of  those  sxscutizig  the  ptrograa*  Table  26  oontalas  the 
dlstribation  of  responses  of  sttsdents,  of  status  staff  neidjers,  and 

I 

of  operational  staff  aesftwrs  to  this  question. 


TABLE  26 

A C(»e»ARI50N  OF  STUDENT  OPINIONS  WITH  (EIEKTATION  STAFF  OPINIONS 
CONOBINING  THE  FRIENDLINESS  AND  COOPERATION  OF  THOSE 
EXBCUTINO  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  0F  PLtHODA 
STATE  milFERSITr 


Value 

Assigned 

Responses  Each 

Response 

3tud«at 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Coopletely 
flriendly  and 
cooperative  6 

52  39.4 

5 17.9 

9 33.3 

Very  fr^iendly 

and  cooperative  5 

65  49.2 

20  71.4 

15  55.6 

Fairly  friendly 

and  cooperative  4 

14  10.6 

3 10.7 

3 11.1 

Disinterested  3 

1 ,8 

Very  unfriendly 
and  unoooperao 
tive  2 

Conqiletely  un-> 
friendly  and 
uncooperative  1 

Total 

132  100.0 

28  100.0 

27  100.0 

Mean  value 

5.27 

5.(fr 

5.22 

Standard  deviation 

•68 

.51 

.63 

Difference  from  student 

Bean 

0 

CM 

. 

1 

-.05 

The  obtained  mean  for  the  student  saoqjle  tws  5*27;  for  the 
status  staff  sample,  5*07;  and  for  the  operational  staff  sai^le,  5#22. 
The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student  and  status  staff 
responses  was  *20  i^iile  the  dlfferenoe  between  the  means  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  •05«  In  reference  to 
the  friendliness  and  cooperation  of  those  executing  the  program,  there- 
fore, a closer  agre«&ent  existed  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of 
student  respondents  and  operational  staff  respondents  than  existed 
between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  student  respondents  and  status 
staff  respondents.  Both  the  calculated  "t"  of  1.43  with  158  degrees 
of  freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  the  status  staff  sas^les  and 
tiie  calculated  ”t*  of  .38  with  157  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from 
the  student  and  the  operational  staff  sanies  were  less  than  the  tabled 
»t»  of  1.98, 

The  third  question  investigated  in  this  study  was  the  degree 
of  agreement  between  the  student  and  the  stattis  staff  oidLnlons  and 
between  the  student  and  operational  staff  opinions  concerning  the 
events  of  the  University's  orientation  program  that  aid  stud«3ts  most 
in  adjusting  to  college  life. 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  from  128  of  the  132  mem- 
bers of  the  student  saa{>le,  from  twexxty-slx  of  tne  twenty-eight  status 
staff  mendbera,  and  from  twen^six  of  the  twenty-seven  operational 
staff  msafiwrs.  The  two  status  staff  membrnrs  and  the  operational  staff 
meaber  who  did  not  resp<md  indicated  that  they  were  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  entire  program  to  make  a valid  choice.  Some  respondents  made 
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only  two  selections.  Table  27  contains  the  xxusher  of  tines  each  evmit 
was  listed  by  students,  by  status  staff  menhers,  and  ly  operational 
staff  nenbers.  The  order  of  listixig  represents  flreqnenoy  of  student 
responses*  Tftble  28  contains  the  ranking  of  thMS  Sfrents  in  terns  of 
frequency  of  respcmses. 

The  rank  oorrelation  coefficient  betneen  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  *59|  the  rank  correlation  (K>effioient  be* 
tween  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  *78.  In 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  orientation  program  aiding  the  student 
■ost  in  his  adjustnmt  to  college  life,  thea^efore,  the  respcmses  of  the 
onArat.innai  staff  Were  in  closer  agreement  with  those  of  the  students 
than  mre  the  responses  of  the  status  staff.  In  testing  the  slgnifi* 
oanoe  of  the  obtained  oorrelation  coefficients,  the  nu!ii)er  of  oases 
was  the  number  of  oategories  aeross  which  the  correlation  was  tak^, 
naasly,  21.  Therefore,  the  degrees  of  freedom  were  19*  Both  the  cal* 
eulated  ”t*  of  3*20  with  nineteen  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the 
student  and  status  staff  saa^les  and  the  oaleulated  "t**  of  3*44  ^th 
nineteen  degrees  of  freedom  exceeded  the  tabled  ”t*  of  2*86  at  the 
•01  level  of  oonfld«ioe* 

The  fourth  area  investigated  in  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreement  between  student  and  status  staff  opinions  and  between  stu^ 
dent  and  operational  staff  opinions  conoeming  what  events  mi^t  be 
added  to  the  exiatlng  orientation  progrcua  of  Florida  State  Ihiiversity. 
Although  most  of  the  Mspondents  off«red  one  suggestion,  a small  ml* 
nori'ty  of  them  included  an  additional  suggestion.  Respraises  such  as 
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TAB1£  27 

A COMPARISON  OP  STUDENT  OPINIONS  WITO  DRIENTATIOR  STAFF  OPINIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  EVENTS  OP  THE  CRIEIJTATION  PROfflElAM  OF  FLORIDA 
STATE  DNIVJhSm  THAT  HELP  STUDENTS  MOST  IN  ADJUSTING  TO 
COLIEQE  LIFE— BI  FREQUENCT  OP  RESPONSES 


Ev«nts 

Student 
Responses 
No,  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Meeting  with  educational 
counselors 

59 

15.8 

17 

25.3 

15 

19.8 

Student  tours 

38 

10.1 

5 

7.4 

8 

10.5 

Talent  Night 

34 

9.0 

5 

6.6 

Meetings  with  residence 
counselors 

32 

8.5 

13 

19.4 

12 

16.0 

Meetings  with  deans  of 
men  and  woaen 

28 

7.4 

4 

6.0 

3 

3.9 

Mixer  and  dance 

26 

6,9 

5 

7.4 

8 

10.5 

Discussion  of  general 
education 

20 

5.3 

4 

6.0 

2 

2.6 

Testing 

19 

5.1 

4 

6.0 

1 

1.3 

Registration 

19 

5.1 

1 

1.5 

1 

1.3 

Religious  orientation 

18 

4.8 

1 

1.5 

2 

2.6 

Preaident*s  party 

18 

4.8 

4 

5.3 

Explanation  of  counseling 
procedure 

U 

3.7 

2 

3.0 

3 

3.9 

Student  goveznaent 
Beating 

13 

3.4 

3 

4.5 

2 

2.6 

Liter  Fraternity  Council 
and  Panhellenio 
meetings 

12 

3.2 

2 

2.6 
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TABLE  27  Contixmed 


Events 

Student 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operatlcmal 
Staff 
Responses 
Ho,  % 

Speolal  Interest  meetings 

11 

2,9 

5 6,6 

Academle  convocation 

6 

1,6 

2 3.0 

2 2,6 

Meeting  of  students  un- 
decided about  a major 

4 

1.1 

4 6,0 

Military  meeting  tor  men 

2 

•5 

Szplanation  of  health 
smnrlce 

2 

.5 

1 1.5 

Volee-hearing-articula- 
tlon  tests 

1 

.3 

Explanation  of  testing 
program 

67  100.0 

76  100.0 

Total  Responses 

376 

100,0 

"Add  xu>  nor#  ewnts"  or  "Delete  some  events"  were  aoeepted  as  valid  re- 

» j 

sponses.  However  ^ i»  Interpretations  were  made  of  respoMents*  fallnre 
to  respond* 

Data  for  this  qnestlon  were  obtained  from  110,  or  83,3  per  oent, 

I 

of  the  132  student  respondents,  from  twenlgr-slx,  or  92,9  per  cent,  of 
the  twenty-eight  status  staff  menl>ers,  and  from  twenty-six,  or  92,9  per 
oent,  of  the  tiwmty-sevwa  operational  staff  meaSiers.  Table  29  contains 
the  nuoher  of  times  each  event  was  suggested  fay  students,  fay  status 
staff  meodwrs,  and  by  operational  staff  members.  The  ordw  of  listing 
represents  the  frequency  of  student  responses.  Table  30  contains  the 
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TABLE  28 

RANK  ORDER  OF  STUDENT  AND  QRIE^ITATIDN  STAFF  OPINIONS  CONCERNUR}  TEE 
STENTS  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  FROCSIAH  OF  FZX3RIDA  STATE  UNITIRSITI 
THAT  HELP  STUDENTS  HOST  IN  ADJUSTING  TO  COLIEGE  LIFE 


Event 

Student 

Ranking 

Stati» 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Meeting  with  educational  oounaelora 

1 

1 

1 

Student  tours 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

Talent  Night 

3 

18.5 

5.5 

Meetings  irith  resideiwe  eounselore 

4 

2 

2 

Meetings  with  deans  of  am  and  iroaen 

5 

6.5 

8.5 

Miaoer  and  dance 

6 

3.5 

3.5 

Discussion  of  general  education 

7 

6.5 

12 

Testing 

8.5 

6.5 

16 

Regisbration 

8.5 

13.5 

16 

Religious  orientation 

10.5 

13.5 

12 

President's  part^ 

10.5 

18.5 

7 

Explanation  of  oounseling  procedure 

12 

10.5 

8.5 

Student  govemaent  oeeting 

13 

9 

12 

Ibter  Fraternity  Council  and 
Panhellenic  asetlngs 

U 

18.5 

12 

Special  interest  aeetings 

15 

18.5 

5.5 

Aoademie  convocation 

16 

10.5 

12 

MeetlxigB  ot  students  undecided 
about  a aiajor 

17 

6.5 

19.5 

Military  aeetlng  for  aen 

18.5 

18.5 

19.5 
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TABIS  28  Contlmied 


Event 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Explanation  of  health  serrloes 

18.5 

13.5 

19.5 

Volce-hearlng-artlculatlon  tests 

20 

18.5 

19.5 

Explanation  of  testing  program 

21 

13.5 

16 

ranking  of  suggasted  events  In  terns  of  ftwquenoe  of  responses  of  s'fcu* 
dents y status  staff  mabtTBp  and  operational  staff  nenibers* 

Tbe  rank  oorrelatlon  ooefflolent  between  the  stiident  and  the 
status  staff  resp(mses  was  .29j  the  rank  correlation  ooefflolent  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  «51*  3ii 
referexioe  to  suggested  events  that  ml^  be  added  to  the  existing  orien- 
tation progran^  therefore  ^ responses  of  the  staff  nenSMKTS 

were  In  closer  agreeaent  with  those  of  the  students  than  were  responses 
of  the  status  staff  neohwrs.  Neither  the  oaloulated  »t"  of  *91  with 
nine  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  status  staff 
respondents  nor  the  oaloulated  ”t”  of  1*77  with  degrees  of  free- 
dom obtained  from  the  student  and  operational  staff  resp<»idents  was 
statistically  significant  at  the  *05  level  of  oonfLdenoe* 

The  final  area  Investigated  In  the  study  of  opinions  of  stu- 
dents and  orientation  staff  meohers  of  Florida  State  Ihilversity  was 
the  degree  of  agreement  between  student  and  status  staff  asmbers  and 
between  students  axid  opesratlonal  staff  mevft)ers  ooncemlng  ways  In 
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TABI£  29 

k C0ISPAR33QN  OF  STDDEOT  OPINIOKS  WITH  CRIENT4TI0N  STAFF  OPINIOKS 
CONCBmUiG  EVENTS  THE!  FEEL  lOGHT  BE  ADDED  TO  THE 
EX35TIKG  ORIENTATIOE  PR0C21AM  OF  FLORIDA  STATS 
UNTVffiSITT—BI  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPOTSES 


Suggested  Event 

StudMit 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Opera  ti(xial 
Staff 
Responses 
Ho.  % 

Add  nothing 

33 

29.4 

7 

26.0 

7 

26.0 

Extended  tours 

20 

17.9 

1 

3.7 

Snallogroap  question 
and  answer  events 

U 

9.8 

2 

7.4 

6 

22.2 

Panel  on  servioes  avail- 
able to  students 

10 

8.9 

1 

3.7 

3 

iia 

]b)8tracti0n  on  study 
habits 

9 

8.0 

6 

22.2 

3 

11.1 

Post-Freshnan  Week  orien- 
tation for  all 

8 

7a 

2 

7.4 

1 

3.7 

Faculty  introductions 

7 

6.3 

Delete  sone  events 

7 

6.3 

6 

22.2 

2 

7.4 

Panel  cm  pros  and  oons 
of  joining  a fta- 
twnity  or  a sorority 

4 

3.6 

1 

3.7 

Panel  on  objectives  of 
oaiopus  political 
parties 

2 

1.8 

Pre-Freshnan  Week 
orientatlnoi 

m2, 

.J21a4 

m2 

aJL4aS 

Total  Responses 

112 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

27 

100.0 
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TABI£  30 

RAM  QKDiR  OF  STUDBflC  AHD  CmiENTATION  SIJAFF  OPINIOKS  CONCBEINIIKJ 
EVENTS  THEI  FEEL  MI(2IT  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  EXISTINO 
GRraTATIOH  PROCffiAM  OP  FLORIDA  STATE 

trowrosirr 


Suggested  Event 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Add  nothing 

1 

1 

1 

Extended  tours 

2 

10 

7.5 

Small*groap  question  and  answer 
events 

3 

5 

2 

Panel  on  serrioes  available 
to  students 

4 

7.5 

4.5 

Instznictlon  on  study  habits 

5 

2*5 

4.5 

Post»Freshman  Wedc  orientation 
for  all 

6 

5 

ii 

7*5 

Pacul-ty  introductions 

7.5 

10 

10 

Delete  some  events 

7.5 

2*5 

6 

Panel  on  pros  and  cons  of  joining 
a AcatemltF  or  a sorority 

9 

7.5 

10 

Panel  on  objectives  of  campus 
political  parties 

10 

10 

10 

Pre-Freshman  Week  orientation 

11 

5 

3 

nAilch  the  existing  orientation  prograa  sight  he  Improved*  This  qaestion 
encompassed  suggestions  other  than  the  addition  of  orientation  events* 
Data  for  this  question  sere  obtained  from  119,  or  90*1  per  cent, 
of  the  132  student  respondents,  from  twenl^sevra,  or  96*4  per  cent,  of 
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th«  status  staff  rsspwidsntsj  and  from  all«  or  100  per  ovntf  of  the 
operational  staff  respondents#  A.s  noted  in  Table  31>  responses  uere 
classified  into  twelve  categories#  All  respcffises  denoting  suggested 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  a particular  phase  of  the  program 
or  of  the  program  as  a vdiole  were  classified  taader  "S\;iggosted  Researcdi 
on  BriLstlng  Program#"  Table  32  contains  the  rankings  of  suggestions 
according  to  the  frequency  of  responses  of  students » of  status  staff 
aembersy  opwatlonal  staff  menbera# 

The  rank  oorralatlon  ooefflcient  between  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  #33|  the  rank  correlation  ooeffieient  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  operational  staff  reapoxuHia  ms  #64«  ^ 
reference  to  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  eziatlng  program  might 
be  iB^oved,  therefore,  the  respcmsea  of  the  operational  staff  were 
in  closer  agreement  with  those  of  the  students  than  ware  the  respon- 
ses of  the  status  staff#  The  calculate  "t"  of  1#H  with  ten  degrees 
of  freadom  for  the  correlation  between  the  student  and  status  staff 
rankings  was  not  signlficantiy  different  from  aero  at  the  #05  level  of 
o<n)fidence#  The  obtained  value  for  "t"  for  Idie  oorrelation  between 
the  student  and  the  operational  staff  rankings  was  2.64#  This  was 
sigxiifieant  at  the  #05  level  of  confidence# 

Summary  Goncluslona  from  Analysis  of  Data  on 
Florida  State  Tkxlversity 

Ih  ascertaining  the  degree  of  agrewnant  batwean  the  opinions 
of  students  yCoo  underwent  the  September,  1^5,  orientation  ptrogram 
of  Florida  State  Dhlversity  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  groups  of 
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TABLE  31 


i COSIPARISON  OP  STDDEKT  SBGGESTrOIB  WITH  ORIEWATION  STAFF  SOGOESTIOilS  CF 
WAIS  IN  WHICH  THE  BUSTING  GRIENTATION  PROGRAM  OF  FLGRIDA  STATE 
HNIVBRSITI  mom  BE  IMPRCfTiD— BY  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSES 


Stiggtstlcms  Offered 

Student 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Respcnuses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Resoonses 
No,'  % 

Inptroved  registration 
pcrocedures 

20 

16.2 

4 

U.3 

6 

20.7 

More  free  tlae  between 
events 

19 

15.5 

1 

3.6 

3 

10.4 

Shorter  orientation 
lectores 

16 

13.0 

. 3 

10.4 

More  stress  on  aoadenie 
orientation 

12 

9.8 

6 

21.4 

5 

17.2 

Less  concentration  of 
testing  program 

12 

9.8 

6 

21.4 

3 

10.4 

More  days  added  to 
orientation 

U 

8.9 

1 

3.4 

Ihoreased  perscmnel 

10 

8.1 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.4 

Less  rushing 

6 

6.5 

4 

14.3 

More  ea^phasls  on 
honor  system 

6 

4.9 

1 

3.4 

Suggested  researdi 
on  erdsting  p:  ogram 

5 

4.1 

.6 

21.4 

6 

20.7 

More  esqohasis  on 
jtmior  counselors 

3 

2.4 

More  emphasis  on 

religions  orientation 

—1 

.8 

Total  Responses 

123 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

29 

100.0 
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TABIE  32 

RAM  C3RDBR  OF  STOIEIJT  AND  CRIENTATIOll  STAFF  SD0GE3TI01B  OF  WAI3  IH 
WHICH  IHE  mSTIHD  CSHEHTATION  PROCaiAM  CF  FLORIDA  STATB 

DNiFERSin  mcm  be  bsprotb) 


Suggestions  Offered 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

laproved  registration  procedures 

1 

4.5 

1.5 

Ifore  free  tiae  between  events 

2 

6.5 

5 

Shorter  orientation  lectures 

3 

10 

5 

More  stress  on  aoadeadc  orientation 

4.5 

2 

3 

Less  concentration  of  testing  program 

4.5 

2 

5 

More  days  added  to  orientation  program 

6 

10 

8 

Ihereased  personnel 

7 

6.5 

8 

Less  rushing 

8 

4.5 

11 

More  eiqihasis  on  Ixmor  system 

9 

10 

8 

Suggested  research  on  existing  program 

10 

2 

1.5 

More  enqphasls  on  Junior  counselors 

U 

10 

11 

More  eof^sis  on  religions  orientation 

12 

10 

11 

orientation  staff  neai)erSf  the  following  restilts  were  foundi 

1«  With  regard  to  the  effeotivaiess  of  the  prograa  in 

student  adjtwtaient  to  college  Ufoy  tibe  evaluative  opinions 
of  the  operational  staff  meBl)ers  sere  in  closer  agraeoent 
with  those  of  the  students  than  were  the  opinions  ot  the 
status  staff  srespondents*  ' 
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2«  With  refterezic0  to  the  fjrlendllness  and  cooperation  of 
tlM>ae  e»cutlng  the  progra%  the  evaluative  opinlone  of 
the  onerat.i^^  Staff  aenhers  veire  in  closer  agreeoient 
with  those  of  the  students  than  were  the  opinions  of  the 
status  staff  ae^rs, 

3*  With  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Ihilversity's  orlentatlcm 
prograa  that  aid  studmts  aost  in  adjusting  to  college 
life,  opinions  of  students  and  operational  staff  aenftiers 
were  in  closer  agreeaent  than  were  the  opinions  of  students 
and  status  staff  aesbers* 

4«  With  reference  to  events  that  might  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing orientation  program,  the  opinions  of  students  and 
operational  staff  mendaears  were  in  closer  agreonent  than 
were  the  opinions  of  students  and  status  staff  aadaers* 

5«  With  regard  to  sug^st^  rays  in  which  the  existing  orien- 
tation program  might  be  improved,  the  staff 

respoiases  were  closer  to  those  of  the  students  than  were 
the  responses  of  the  status  staff* 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  statistical  analyses,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  incoming  respondents 
of  the  Septeaber,  1955 » orientatlcm  program  of  Florida  State  Uhlversliy 
were  in  closer  agreeaent  with  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  orienta- 
tion staff  respondents  who  had  a great  deal  of  personal  contact  with 
students  during  the  program  than  they  were  with  the  evaluative  judg- 
ments of  those  orientation  staff  respondents  vho  had  little  or  no 
pmrsonal  contact  with  students  during  the  program* 


CH4PTHI  V 


k C0UPARI50N  OF  miTODES  OF  STUDENTS  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  1HE 
ORIENTATION  PROQRAM  OF  THE  UNIVSRSITX  OF  MIAMI 

A Desorlption  of  the  Septeat>«r|  1955«  Orientation 
Program  of  the  Unlvaarsl'^  of  Miami 

The  orientation  program  of  the  Dnlversl'^  of  Miami  exaiqpll- 
flea  the  phlloeopfay  that  orientation^  to  be  effeotlTef  muat  be  a oon- 
tlmioua  process  extending  over  a long  period  of  time.  The  overfall 
program  of  ^chednled  aotlvitles  may  be  dlxlded  Into  tiro  basic  groaps-~> 
orl^tatloQ  seek  and  orientation  courses.  Nhereas  orientation  ireek 
senrss  as  the  sole  basis  of  organised  orientation  programs  for  a large 
nuiM>er  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning « the  Ikilversity  of  Miami 
▼lews  It  as  a small— >yet  Important— phase  of  Its  over-all  program 
of  scheduled  orientation  activities.  The  student  Is  required  to  en- 
roll In  one  of  the  fuU-semester  orientation  courses  offered  by  the 
Ihilverslty  where  he  may  concentrate  on  speolflo  areas  designed  to 
aid  him  In  his  total  adjustment  to  college. 

Prior  to  his  arrival  on  oanqrns,  the  incoming  student  received 
a group  of  pre-orlentatlon  materials.  These  included  a schedule  of 
orientation  week,  the  Ihalverslty's  Bulletin,  the  Book,  and  other 
materials  designed  to  facilitate  his  adjustment  to  college.  Personal 
oorrespondenoe  with  individual  students  attesq)ted  to  olarlQr  speolflo 
questions  raised  by  them. 
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Tl»  Sept«a4)er,  1955 » orientation  week  of  th«  Uolrorslty  of 
Bl.aBri,  vas  the  Initial  group  of  fornal  events  encoi^xuislng  the  «ntlre 
entering  student  body*  Its  prlae  purposes » general  In  nature « vere 
designed  to  help  the  student  becoas  an  Integral  part  of  the  student 
body*  Opportunity  was  extexuied  In  the  first  part  of  the  we^  for  an 
early  and  pleasant  contact  with  the  religious  facilities  in  the  vari- 
ous religious  oent«>s  on  eaiipis*  The  student  was  also  introduced  to 
the  physical  lay-out  of  the  oanpusy  he  beoaae  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  servloes  of  the  Unlversltyf  and  he  was  aided  la  the 
facilitation  of  registration  oechanlos*  Many  social  events  were  sched- 
uled In  order  to  provide  p«rs<mal  contact  with  as  oany  other  students 
as  possible* 

A oore  individualized  and  specialized  fora  of  orientation  was 
provided  through  the  various  orientation  courses  offered  by  the  Ital- 
verslly*  The  Septeatoer,  1955»  progaram  consisted  of  four  sudbi  courses^ 
each  of  which  had  a number  of  seetloxus*  Ttose  included  an  orlentati<m 
course  for  aen^  an  orientation  ooxnrse  for  woaen^  an  orientation  course 
for  foreign  students , and  an  orientation  course  tor  engineering  students* 

The  orl^tatl(»i  course  for  foreign  students , under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Canter  of  the  TMvsrsl'ty,  had  a twoi^ald 
purpose*  The  firsts  adjusta^at  to  life  at  the  Italversltyy  covered 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ihilversi^  of  Hlaal»  college  living^ 
aethods  of  study*  and  the  use  of  the  library*  The  seoond*  knowledge 
of  life  In  the  Itolted  States*  covered  such  topics  as  the  geography 
of  the  United  States*  Its  customs.  Its  laws*  and  apeolfle  isiBlgratlon 
regulations  affeoting  the  foreign  student* 
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The  orientation  course  for  voaen,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  i^nsn«  was  designed  to  faailiariee  fraahoBn  women 
with  the  history^  traditional  and  prograias  of  the  ttaiwersily  and  to  aid 
them  in  their  adjustment  to  college  living*  It  covered  such  areas  as 
acquiring  basic  study  skills  * using  the  library  effeotivelyi  develop* 
ing  social  skills I planning  for  marriagei  choosing  a oaxeer,  and  de* 
veloping  a sound  persooal  philosophy  of  life*  Is  part  of  the  courses  | 
personal  interviews  were  held  with  each  student* 

The  orientation  course  for  nen|  under  the  auspioes  of  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Meni  covered  such  areas  as  estra*curricular 
activities  I study  skills  | the  taking  of  written  examinationsi  the 
use  of  the  libraryi  the  understanding  of  emotions  and  frustrations! 
mental  healthi  personality  development  | the  selection  of  a vocation, 
and  the  ia^rtanoe  of  a philosophy  of  living*  This  course,  along 
with  the  orientation  course  for  women,  was  the  subject  of  continuous 
study  by  the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Hen  and  hy 
selected  facully  teaching  the  various  sections  of  the  courses*  Stu* 
dent  evaluations  at  the  end  of  the  semester  also  served  as  a basis 
for  futuxe  prograoning* 

The  fourth  course  in  orientation,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  School  of  Engineering,  stressed  general  adjustment  to  college* 

Course  content  covered  such  areas  as  self-evaluation,  ooUege  regu-  . 
lations,  the  developing  of  good  study  habits,  the  taking  of  notes  and 
examinations,  and  the  use  of  reference  resources  in  acquiring  Infomatlon* 
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Qrlantatlon  i»  was  used  as  the  basic  text  for  this  course* 

Materials  covered  were  baaed  on  the  first  section  of  the  book,  dealing 
with  general  adjnstaent  to  college* 

• In  addition  to  courses  spe^flcaUy  designated  as  courses  in 

orientation,  remedial  and  introductory  courses  were  offered  by  various 

) 

schools  and  colleges  of  the  Dnlverslty.  Basic  Skills  91,  an  exaa?)le 

■;  , * rV:;  ■ , 

of  a course  in  remedial  reading,  was  required  of  all  entering  stndents 
did  not  possess  the  basic  reading  skills  essential  for  the  pur- 
suance of  their  college  currioulumi  similarly  with  Basic  93, 

in  writing*  Althcwgh  acadeaio  credit  was  assigned  to  the  courses  for 
registration  purposes,  it  did  not  serve  towards  graduation  require- 
ments* The  introductory  oourse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a required 
course  for  all  students  specialising  la  various  schools  and  colleges, 
and  academic  credits  received  for  it  did  serve  towards  graduation  re- 
quirements* Bie  introductory  oourse  was  designed  for  the  development 
of  basic  skills  and  baoligrounds  essential  for  <msning  courses  in  these 
areas*  Civil  Engineering  101,  an  example  of  the  introductory,  course 
offered  by  the  s^ool  of  Bhglneerlng,  stressed  the  basic  es- 

sential to  the  engineering  student*  It  covered  such  anaa  as  basic 
fundamentals  of  engineearlng,  the  functions  of  engineering,  socio- 
economic opportcmities  and  responsibilities* 

The  September,  1955#  orientation  program  of  the  Univwrsl'ty  of 
also  contained  a well  orgcmlsed  student  advlserj  system  in  the 

^Ifcirray  I*  Mantell,  Milton  E*  Reeder,  and  J<*n  A*  Stevens, 
Orientation  In  Engineering,  ihglewood  CUffa,  New  Jersey  1 Prentice- 
Hall,  1955. 


wonen's  and  ai^*8  residanco  halla*  Student  adTisers,  selected  with 
considerable  care  according  to  past  perfornance  And  according  to  in- 
dividual qualifications,  arrived  on  oaapis  several  days  prior  to  ori- 
entation week*  They  attended  neetlngs  designed  to  aid  them  in  exe- 
cuting their  duties  in  waking  preliminary  arrangements  for 
students*  As  new  students  and  their  peurents  arrived  on  cai^xia,  the 
advisers  greeted  them,  attes?)ting  to  make  their  contact  with 

the  Hoiversily  a pleasant  experience*  They  also  aided  incoming  stu- 
dents to  register  in  residence  halls,  and  to  beecmie  settled  in  their 
rooms*  The  student  advisers  met  with  their  counselees  individually 
and  in  groupe,  explaining  events  of  orientation  week  and  acquainting 
them  with  various  aspects  of  college  living*  They  continued  in  their 
oapaci'^  of  student  advisers  to  speclfie  students  throughout  orien- 
tation week  and  throughout  the  school  year,  counseling  them  person- 
ally or  referring  them  to  the  proper  sources  as  the  need  arose* 
S<diedul0d  meetings  were  held  with  faculty  resident  counselors  through- 
out the  year  to  discuss  pertinent  problems  and  to  coordinate  this 
phase  of  the  orientation  program* 

Several  additions  to  the  over-all  orientation  program  of  the 
Itolversl'ty  of  lilami  are  being  considered  for  the  vety  near  future* 
These  include  meetings  for  parents  of  incoming  students  and  additional 
courses  in  orientation*  Although  an  informal  program  of  the  former 
exists  with  personal  contacts  of  parwts  with  faculty,  residwoe  coun- 
selors and  with  student  advisers,  formal  meetings  fbr  intexested  par- 
ents of  Incoming  students  are  under  consideration*  The  Iblversity 
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pabllshes  a newapaper  for  parants  iMch  has  conaidarable  orlantation 
value,  At  least  three  additional  coixrses  In  orientation  are  being 
considered.  These  will  be  of  an  experlaental  nature,  designed  to 
Beet  particular  needs  of  specific  groups  of  students.  These  proposed 
courses  in  orientatim  include  an  orientation  course  for  veterans, 
an  orientation  course  for  Barried  students,  and  an  eacperlaental  co» 
educational  orleatation  course.  The  last  of  these  three  has  been 
planned  and  will  be  offered  in  Septenber,  1956, 

k Description  of  the  Unlversllgr  of  Itlaai 
Staff  and  Student  Sanples 

In  order  to  obtain  evaluative  opinions  of  students  and  staff 
Benbers  concerning  the  Septenber,  1955,  orientation  week  pr^prast  of 
the  Ihilversity  of  Mianl,  a saBp3.1ng  of  students  undergoing  the  pro* 
graB  and  a sawpllng  of  stetff  neabers  exaouting  the  program  were 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  entering  students  were  selected  <m  a random  bafflg 
from  a list  containing  the  names  of  all  entering  Septenber,  1955, 
stuients.  Orientation  staff  saa|)le8  consisted  of  individuals  who 
were  responsible  for  the  execution  of  eaoh  scheduled  event  of  the 
orientation  week  program  and  a ten  per  cent  random  selection  of  all 
other  staff  t*o  participated  in  the  execution  of  the  orientation  program. 

The  saa^le  of  staff  menbers  of  the  orl^taticm  program  of 
the  University  of  Miaal  consisted  of  twenty*flwe  status  staff  menbars 
and  twenty>five  operational  staff  members,^*^  On  the  ibole,  status 

%ee  page  7 for  description  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  data, 

3see  page  10  for  definitions  of  status  staff  meabers  and  opera- 
tional staff  menbers. 
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otAtf  nenbers  Included  the  director  of  orleotatloiiy  oriratatlon  ee^ 
i»jift)ersj  and  Individuals  in  charge  of  the  various  events  of 
orientation  week.  Although  sooe  nemhers  of  this  group  had  contact 
with  the  entering  student  bo«^  on  a group  basis^  none  of  thoi  had 
direct  contact  with  a large  nuuflber  of  students  on  an  lndiT*iual  basis. 
Ihs  operational  staff  nedbers  were  cosgiosed  aalnly  of  acadenio  oouzv* 
selorSf  residence  counselors ^ and  upperclass  student  counselors. 

This  latter  group  had  direct  personal  contact  with  individual  inoo»> 
ing  students  during  the  thiversity's  foml  oxientatlon  we^  prograa. 
Classification  of  the  two  groups  was  acooi^lished  with  ths  aid  of 
ths  Adidnlatrativo  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  VtoiMi,  Orientation  ?fedc 
Chairman,  and  through  personal  Interviews  with  each  of  the  individuals 
Involved. 

Table  33  contains  ths  coaposition  of  the  two  groups  of  orien*  % 
tation  week  staff  oeahers  according  to  their  status  sithsr  as  a stu* 
dent  of  the  Utolversity  or  as  a faculty  ■eciber.  Although  the  total 
rusher  of  status  and  operational  staff  msheatB  was  equal,  the  latter 
consisted  of  both  f&cultj  aenbers  and  upperclass  students. 

The  student  saiq^Le  consisted  of  135f  or  65.5  per  cent,  of  the 
original  ten  per  cent  randtHS  selection  of  the  incooLng  Septedser, 

1955*  class  of  the  Dhlversl'ty  of  Miasd.  Of  Idiia  groiqi,  eighty-nine, 
or  65.9  per  cent,  were  oen  and  forty-elx,  or  34*1  P«p  c«at,  were  wonen. 

nw  ages  of  the  group  of  Inconlsg  students  ranged  trom  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  with  a men  ^ of  2B.4 
years.  Eigd»ty-three,  or  61.5  per  cent,  of  the  135  students  iwre  el^tsen 


TABLE  33 


A COMPARISOS  OF  STATIB  STAFF  MEM31S  A!©  OPBRATIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  (XlIENTATION  WEEK  PBOGRAM  OP  THE  UNIFHISITI  OP  MIAMI  WITH  THEIR 
GLASSIPIOATIOIB  OP  EIIHBI  STDDEHTS  OR  PACULTI 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITX 


Official 

Glassification 

Status 
Staff 
Members 
Ho*  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Members 
Ho*  % 

Total 

Staff 

Menft>era 

No.  % 

Faculty  members 

25  100.0 

12  40*0 

37  74.0 

Students 

Ml,,.. 

u 

22 

Total 

25  100.0 

25  100*0 

50  100*0 

years  of  age*  Table  34  coiitalna  tJte  distribution  of  ages  of  tbe  stu- 
dent respondents  according  to  sex* 


All  of  the  students  in  this  8as9>Ie  reported  that  they  vsto 
unaarrled  with  the  exoeption  of  one  Bale  respondent  who  that 


he  was  married* 

Almost  all  of  the  students  indicated  ^at  th^  came  from  ur- 
ban coa»nunitles*4  a total  of  131,  or  97*0  per  cent,  of  them  reported 
living  in  coiananities  with  a population  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants 
while  three  men  and  one  woman,  or  3.0  per  cent  of  the  san^ile,  reported 


coming  from  conmunities  with  a population  of  fewer  than  2,500. 


^The  classification  of  wban  conmunitlcs  as  those  with  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants  and  ruawil  connunitles  as  those  with  fewer  2,500 
inhabitants  are  based  on  the  following  reference i United  States  Depart- 

““i  Cfflaitf  9^  X9»  (Preprint 

of  Volume  II,  Part  10,  Claptor  B)*  «Sashington,  0*  C.t  Halted  States 
Ck>vemment  Printing  Office,- 1952,  pp*  Iv-v. 
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TABI£  34 

1 DISTRIBUTION  OP  AGES  OF  UNITERS  ITT  OF  larTAlfT  STUDENT 
RESPONDENTS  ACCQRDINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Age  of  Respondents 

Sex  of  Respondents 
liale  Female 

No.  % No.  % 

Total 

Respondents 
fto.  % 

17 

3 

3.4 

4 

8.7 

7 

• 5.2 

18 

56 

62,9 

27 

58.7 

83 

61,5 

19 

20 

22.5 

U 

30,4 

34 

25.3 

20 

4 

4.5 

1 

2.2 

5 

3.7 

21 

3 

3.4 

3 

2.2 

22 

1 

1.1 

1 

.7 

23 

1 

1.1 

1 

.7 

24 

JL 

.JLA 

... 



J 

Total 

89 

100.0 

46 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

A aajorlty  of  the  iresponienta  ladioated  that  they  had  been 
graduated  fron  hl^  schools  with  an  enroUaent  of  aore  than  1^000 
students.  Of  the  135  respondents^  nine'^teoy  or  68.1  per  cent,  fell 
into  this  oategoxy.  The  reaainlng  students  vere  distributed  as  fol- 
lovsi  four,  or  3.0  per  cent,  were  graouated  from  hi^  schools  with 
a student  enrollment  of  0 to  199|  four^  or  3.0  per  cent,  ftron  high 
schools  with  a student  emroUa^it  of  from  200  to  299}  ei^t,  or  5.9 
per  cent,  firom  hi^  schools  with  a student  enroHa»it  of  from  300  to 
499}  twen^sewen,  or  20.0  per  cent,  from  hi^  schools  with  a student 
enroUasnt  of  froa  500  to  999.  Table  35  contains  the  distribution  of 
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the  size  high  school  froa  which  the  respoaodente  were  gracluated  aooord- 
ing  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents* 

TABI£  35 

A DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SIZE  HIOH  SCHOOL  FRCaS  WHICH  BNIVHlSITr  OF  MIAMI 
STDEENT  RESPONEENTS  WERE  GRADUATES)  ACCORDINO  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENT 

fssssass^aBBsmxssssssmBssssssssssxsassxsmmmmmmmmmBXBomaBammmaaaaaax 


Size  High  School  flx>B  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Which  Student  Respoin  Male  Female  ResDoodents 

dents  were  Graduated  Ifo*  % Ho.  % No.  % 


0-199  students 

1 

1.1 

3 

6,5 

4 

3.0 

200-299  students 

3 

3.4 

1 

2.2 

4 

3*0 

300-499  students 

7 

7,9 

1 

2.2 

8 

5*9 

500-999  students 

21 

23.6 

6 

13.0 

27 

20,0 

1*000  students  and  vp 

SL 

6a,0 

76.1 

Total 

89 

100.0 

46 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

TO  obtain  a aore  detailed  picture  of  the  studoats  in  this  study* 
questions  of  an  evaluatiye  natwe  were  also  asked  of  thea.  These  in- 
eluded  their  concepts  of  selfoadjuataeBt*  their  reasons  for  hawing  gone 
to  college*  and  decisions  concerning  their  vocational  choices.  Wh^ 
requested  to  rate  their  degree  of  adjustment  to  life  at  the  Ibiversily 
by  the  end  of  the  first  semester*  two*  or  1.5  per  cent*  rated  thamiselves 
as  ooa^letely  unadjusted  to  college  life)  tliree*  or  2.2  per  cent*  as 
extremely  well  adjusted)  and  fourteen*  or  10,4  par  cent,  as  eoapletely 
adjusted.  As  noted  in  Table  36  aore  than  one-half  of  the  student  re- 
spcmdents  rated  theaselves  as  "well  adjusted"  or  better  on  tl»  evaluative 
scale. 
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TAB1£  36 

k DISTRIBUTION  OP  UHI7ERSI1T  tW  MIAMI  STUDENT  RE3PCWDEMTS*  SEIF 
RATINOS  OF  ADJUSTMENT  TO  COLISiE  LIFE  ACC<»DING  TO 
SEX  OF  RESPONDB7TS 


Student  Respobdenta*  Self  Sex  of  Respondents  Total 

Ratings  of  Adjustment  to  Male  Feaale  Respondents 

College  Life  Ho.  Jf  Bo.,  $ Ho. 


Completely  unadjusted 

1 

1.1 

1 

2,2 

2 

1,5 

Poorly  adjusted 

3 

3,4 

3 

2,2 

Fairly  well  adjusted 

38 

42.7 

10 

21.6 

48 

35.6 

Well  adjtisted 

36 

40*5 

17 

37.0 

53 

39.2 

Extremely  well  adjusted 

6 

6^7 

9 

19.6 

15 

11.1 

Cm^letely  adjusted 

J5 

5,6 

-24 

Total 

89 

100.0 

46 

100.0 

135 

100,0 

To  the  question,  «To  which  phase  of  life  at  the  thilversity  ha^ 
you  found  it  the  loost  difficult  to  adjust?**  student  resp(ui8es  w^re  as 
foUovst  Sixty^slx,  or  44*5  per  cent,  of  the  I48  replies  were  **otoay- 
lng**|  ten,  or  6.8  per  cent,  *»budgetlng  ti«e**|  ten,  or  6,8  per  cent, 

**being  on  <me»s  oim**|  t«i,  or  6.8  per  cent,  "adjusting  to  the  lecture 
nethod  of  instruction*' | nine,  or  6.1  per  cent,  "dating**!  oix,  or  4a 
per  cent,  "dormitory  living"!  six*  or  4*1  per  cent,  "eating  out"!  ^o*»* 
or  2.7  per  cent,  "confCralng  to  campm  rules  and  regulations"!  three, 
or  2,0  per  cent,  "taking  tests"!  three,  or  2.0  per  cent,  "adjusting  to 
fraternity  or  sorority  living"!  and  two,  or  1,4  per  o«at,  "budgeting 
money,"  Miscellaneous  responses  included  "traveling  to  and  fr<»  classes," 

ro 
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"alee  of  the  student  body,"  "the  flexible  schedule  of  classes,"  aM 
"trying  not  to  soake  other  people  conform  to  ny  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wr«Bg,"  Seven,  or  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  students  indicated 
that  there  were  no  phases  of  college  life  to  irtiich  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  adjust*  Table  37  contains  the  distribution  of  resptmses  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  respondents* 

Studenta  gave  the  following  reasons  for  going  to  college t 
to  train  for  a future  vooaticm,  fifty,  or  37*1  per  centj  to  ^t  an 
education,  forty,  or  29*6  per  cent)  to  qualify  for  a higher  paying 
Job,  nineteen,  or  14,5  per  cent|  to  broaden  one*s  personality,  eleven, 
or  8*2  per  cent|  for  social  reasons,  five,  or  3,7  per  c«it}  "no  special 
reason,"  three,  or  2*2  per  cent)  to  obtain  status  as  a college  graduate, 
two,  (ur  1*5  per  cwat;  to  please  parents,  two,  or  1*5  per  cent;  to  get 
away  from  hone,  one,  or  *7  per  cent}  to  put  off  respcmsibllity,  one, 
or  *7  per  cent|  and  to  obtain  a military  coiraission,  one,  or  *7  per 
oent*  Table  38  contains  students*  es^nressed  reasons  for  going  to 
college  according  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents* 

A total  of  120,  or  88*9  per  cent,  of  the  saa^e  reported  that 
they  were  undecided  as  to  their  choice  of  vocaticm.  Seven,  or  5«3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  group  indicated  that  the  orientation  week  pro- 
gram had  either  aided  them  in  making  a definite  decision  or  helped 
them  in  stroigthenlng  their  original  choice.  Table  39  contains  a 
:^reak-down  by  sex  of  those  Indioatlng  that  they  had  made  a decision 
ooneeming  their  vocational  choice  and  those  indicating  that  they  were 
still  uncertain  about  their  future* 
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TABLE  37 

A DISTRIBUriON  OP  THE  HIASES  OP  COLUXIE  LIFE  TO  ^ICB  HHIPffiSITr  OF 
MIAMI  STUDEMT  RESPQ!©I»TS  HAD  MOST  DIPFICUiaT  IH 
ADJD3THI}  ACGORDINQ  TO  SEX  OF  RESPOHDENTS 


Phases  of  College  Life  to  Sex  of  Respondent  Total 

Which  Student' Rad  Most  Male  Peoale  Responses 

Difficulty  Adjusting  Ko«  Bo,  }t  Ho.  % 


Studying 

A2 

44.7 

24 

44.4 

66 

44.5 

Budgeting  tine 

6 

6.4 

4 

7.4 

10 

6.8 

Being  <m  one*s  oim 

5 

5.3 

5 

9.3 

10 

6.8 

Adjusting  to  the  lecture 
aethod  of  insbruetion 

8 

8.5 

2 

3.7 

r 

10 

6.8 

Dating 

1 - 

5 

5.3 

4 

7.4 

9 

6a 

Domdtozy  living 

3 

3.2 

9 

3 

5.6 

6 

4.1 

Eating  out 

4 

4.3 

2 

3.7 

6 

4a 

Conforming  to  oaapua 
rules  and  regulations 

1 

la 

3 

5.6 

^4 

2.7 

Taking  tests 

3 

3.2 

3 

2.0 

Adjusting  to  fraternity 
or  soToriisy  living 

2 

2a 

1 

1.8 

3 

2.0 

Budgeting  money 

2 

2.1 

2 

1.4 

B(me 

5 

5.3 

2 

3.7 

7 

4.7 

Misoellaneous  resp(»ses 

Ji 

■1 ..  .SaS 

mA 

Total  Responses 

94 

100.0 

54 

100.0 

148 

100.0 
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TABLE  36 

A DISTRIBUTION  OF  DHI7|RSnT  OF  MIAMI  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS*  REASONS 
FOR  GOINO  TO  COlLmE  ACCORDING  TO  SEX  OF  RESPONDENT 


Student  Respondents*  Reasons  Sex  of  Respojidents  Total 

for  Going  to  College  Male  Fenale  Respondents 

No.  % Bo,  % No.  % 


To  train  for  a futxxre 
vocation 

26 

31.4 

22 

47.8 

50 

37a 

To  get  an  eduoatioa 

32 

36.0 

8 

17.4 

40 

29.6 

To  qualify  for  a higher 
paying  job 

18 

20.2 

1 

2.2 

19 

r 

ua 

To  broaden  one*s  personali'fy 

3 

3.4 

8 

17.4 

" 11 

8.2 

For  social  reasons 

5 

10.8 

5 

3.7 

No  special  reason 

2 

2.3 

1 

2.2 

3 

2.2 

To  obtain  status  as  a 
college  graduate 

2 

2.3 

'i 

2 

1.5 

To  please  parents 

1 

1.1 

1 

2.2 

2 

1.5 

To  got  away  from  home 

1 

1.1 

1 

.7 

To  put  off  xwsponsiblUty 

1 

1.1 

1 

.7 

To  obtain  a militaxy  oosmisslon  1 

1.1 

Jr 

100.0 

Total 

89 

100.0 

46 

100.0 

135 

Analysis  of  Data  for  the  Uhlversl-ty  of  Miami 
As  noted  In  the  Statement  of  the  Probleaiy  Intwrriews  with  stu- 
cents  were  not  begun  until  the  latter  part  of  the  first  semester  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a basis  for  determining  the  effectivwness 
of  the  orientation  program  in  aiding  their  adjustment  to  college. 
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TABI£  39 

^ STUDENT  RKSPOMDENTS  HAVING  MADE  DEFINITE 
DECISIONS  CONCERNDG  THEIR  CHOICE  OP  VOCATION  ACCQRDINO  TO 

SEI  OP  RiSPONDERT 


Stod^  Respondants  Having  Mada  Sex  of  Raspondenta 
Definite  Decioions  Concerning  Peaala 

Their  Ghoioa  of  a Vocation  No«  % No,  % 


Total 

Respondmta 
Mo.  % 


Those  having  made  definite 
decisions 

77 

86.5 

43 

93.5 

120 

88,9 

Those  not  having  nade 
definite  decisions 

i2 

* 

-i 

..(tiS 

Total 

89 

100,0 

46 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

Since  aany  of  the  respondents  of  the  ttoiveraity  of  tflAiiri  had  just  began 
their  various  oriantaUon  courses  at  the  tiniB  intervieiis  were  held, 
questions  wore  liattad  tc  the  orientation  wea^  program  of  the  Dhiversity. 
ill  respejBdents  were  informed  of  this  limitation. 

To  obtain  the  evaluative  opinions  of  students  undergoing  the 
Septcsiber,  1955,  orientation  week  program  of  the  University  of  Miami  and 
those  of  the  two  groups  of  orientation  staff  members  executing  the  pro- 
gram, the  same  procedures  were  followed  as  were  employed  la  the  analyses 
of  the  Septeaber,  1955,  oriemtatloa  programs  of  the  Itoiversity  of  Florida 
and  Florida  State  Ihilverslty,^  Students'  responses  to  the  Individual 
Orientation  Form,  Appendix  B,  and  orlentaUon  staff  meiSbers*  responses 

to  Orientation  Form  II,  Appendix  C,  were  tabulated  and  the  results  were 
analysed  statistically* 

%ee  page  59  for  General  Plan  for  Analysis  of  Data 
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The  first  area  Inveetigated  la  the  study  of  the  degree  of 
agreenent  betweee  students  and  orlentatlcm  staff  nsiaberB  aid  between 
students  and  operational  staff  meohers  of  the  Ifcdversity  of  «as 
the  effeotlTenesB  of  the  prograa  in  aiding  student  adjustaent  to  ool» 
lege  life*  Table  40  contains  the  distribution  of  responses  obtained 
ftroB  studttitSy  froB  status  staff  Besdiers  and  fjWB  operational  staff 
Benbers  to  the  question* 

» « 

TABLE  40 

A COMPARISON  OP  STDDEHT  OPINIOSS  WITH  ORURTATION  STAFF  OPINIONS 
COUCERNINQ  THF  EFIECTI7ENESS  OP  THE  UNTirffiSITX  OP  KAMI'S 
ORUNTATION  PROCBIAM  IN  AIDING  STUDENTS  TO 
ADJUST  TO  COLZEQE  LIFE 


Responses 

Value 

Assigned 

Sadh 

Response 

Student 

Respemses 
No*  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No*  % 

Coapletely 

6 

2 1*5 

ErtreBely  well 

5 

4 3.0 

5 20*0 

3 12.0 

Very  well 

4 

29  21*5 

8 32*0 

5 20.0 

Fairly  well 

3 

61  45.2 

12  48.0 

12  4B.0 

Very  little 

2 

30  22*2 

5 20*0. 

Itone  at  all 

1 

— 2 

mmm  mimmmmmm 

Total 

135  100*0 

25  100.0 

25  100.0 

Mean 

2*96 

3.72 

3*24 

Standard  dewiatiem 

.98 

*77 

*91 

Dif ferenoe  froa  studMit 

Bean 

-K76 

+.28 
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The  obtained  mean  fbr  the  atudent  aample  was  2.96|  for  the 
statua  staff  sam^lef  3«72|  and  for  the  operational  staff  aao^slef  3*24« 
The  difference  between  the  naans  of  the  student  status  staff  re* 
sponses  was  *76  while  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student 
and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  •28.  i&i  reference  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Ihilverslty*s  orientation  week  program  In  aiding 
students  adjust  to  college  lifey  therefore ^ a closer  agre«nent  existed 
between  the  evaluative  Judgaants  of  student  and  operational  staff  re- 
spondents than  existed  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  student  and 
status  staff  respondents*  The  calculated  ”t"  of  3*62  with  158  degrees 
of  freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  statua  staff  saiiq;^8  exceeded 
the  tabled  ”t"  at  the  *01  level  of  ccmfldenoe*  For  the  student  and 
operational  staff  sas^lesf  the  calculated  ”t"  of  1*33  with  158  degrees 
of  freedom  was  less  than  the  tabled  ”t*  of  1*98  at  the  *05  level  of 
confidence  azid  hence  less  than  the  *01  level* 

The  second  area  Investigated  In  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreeiaent  between  students  and  status  staff  members  and  between  stu- 
dents and  operational  staff  meshers  In  regard  to  the  friendliness  and 
cooperation  of  those  executing  the  program*  Table  41  contains  the 
distribution  of  responses  of  students ^ of  status  staff  moaberS)  and 
of  operational  staff  mesdtwrs  to  this  question* 

The  obtained  mean  for  the  student  saiqjle  was  4*79}  for  the 
status  staff  sample^  5*32)  and  for  the  operational  staff  sample ^ 5*08* 
The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student  and  the  stattis  staff 
reaponsea  was  *53  ^diUe  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  student 
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TABUS  41 

A C(H!PARI30N  OF  STCDEKT  OPINIOIB  WITH  ORIERTATIOH  STAFF  OPIKIQIB 
CQ8CERHDO  THE  PRIEHDIJliESS  A!©  COOPHIATKN  OF  THOSE 
EXBCDTINO  THE  ORIEHTATICW  WEEK  PROGRAM  CF 
THE  UHIFERSin  OF  lilAMT 


Responses 

Valne  ’ 
Assigned 
Each 
Response 

t - 

Student 
Responses 
Hb.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

J 

CoB^etelF 
Ftiendly  and 
oooperatlwe 

6 

29  21.5 

12 

48.0 

6 24.0 

Very  friendly  and 
oooperatiwe 

[ 

5 

58  43.0 

11 

44.0 

r 

15  60,0 

Fairly  friendly 

and  cooperative  4 

40  29.6 

1 

4.0 

4 16.0 

Disinterested 

3 . 

6 4.4 

, 

♦ 

Very  unfriendly  and 
uncooperative  2 

2 1.5 

1 

4.0* 

Coiqiletely  un- 
friendly and 
uncooperative 

1 

Total 

135  100,0 

25 

100.0 

25  100.0 

Mean 

4.79 

5.32 

5.08 

Standard  deviation 

.87  ‘ 

.88 

•62 

• 

1 

1 

a 

asan 

f.53 

♦.29 

and  the  operational  staff  responses  ms  ,29.  In  reference  to  the 
friendliness  and  ooopezation  of  those  enouting  the  program,  therefore, 

V I ’’V  I i 

a closer  agreement  existed  betmen  the  eraluatiTe  opinions  of  student 
respondents  and  operational  staff  respondents  than  existed  between  the 
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eTaloatlve  opinions  of  studwit  respondents  and  status  staff  responds 
exits*  The  calculated  of  2*78  with  158  degrees  of  fireedoai  obtained 
from  the  student  and  status  staff  sauries  exceeded  the  tabled  ”t"  at 
the  *01  level  of  ccmfldenee*  The  oalculated  "t"  of  1.52  with  158 
degrees  of  freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  operational  staff 
saa?5les  eas  less  than  the  tabled  »t"  of  1,98  at  the  *05  level  of  oox^ 
fidenoe  and  thus  less  than  the  *01  level* 

The  third  area  investigated  in  this  study  was  the  deg3?ee  of 
agnenent  between  the  student  and  th;i  status  staff  opinions  be*> 
tween  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  opinions  concerning  the 

r 

evmts  of  the  TTniversl^  of  Hiaod*s  orientation  week  program  that 
aid  students  most  in  adjusting  to  college  life* 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtaijoed  from  127  of  the  135  mex»- 
bers  of  the  student  sample,  from  tweixty-one  of  the  twenty-five  status 
staff  meiribers,  and  ftrom  all  of  the  twenty-five  opexrational  staff  mem- 
bers* The  four  status  staff  meohers  tdio  did  not  respond  indicated 
that  they  were  not  familiar  enough  with  the  program  to  make  a valid 
choice*  Some  respondents  made  only  two  selections*  Table  42  contains 
the  xmndxer  of  times  each  event  was  listed  by  students,  by  status  staff 
menbers,  and  by  operational  staff  members*  The  order  of  listing  rep- 
resents the  fjrequenoy  of  student  responses*  Table  43  contains  the 
ranking  of  these  events  in  terms  of  fjreqnenoy  of  responses* 

The  rank  correlation  ooefflcient  between  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  *60  while  the  rank  correlation  eoefflolent 
between  the  student  axid  the  opexratlcmal  staff  i*esponses  was  *87*  Ih 
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TABIf  42 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  OPINIQ16  WITH  ORIENTATION  STAFF  OPINICSe 
CONCERNING  THE  ETENTS  OF  THE  CmiENTATION  WEEK  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
UNI7SSSITY  OF  MIAMI  THAT  HEIf  STUDENTS  MOST  IN  ADJUSTING 
TO  COU^E  LIFE— BT  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSES 

Status  Oparatiosud 

Student  Staff  Staff 

Events  Responses  Responses  Responses 

No,  % No,  % No,  % 

I"  


Meetixig  of  all  nev 
students 

Meetings  with  aoademLo 
deans 

Testing  progrsB 

Meeting  with  residenoe 
oounselors 

Inter  Fraternity 
CoimoU  Saokor  and 
Panhellenio  Tee 

Rowdy  Denoe 

Meetings  with  deans 
of  oen  and  wosen 

Bellgioos  aotirities 

Pep  rally  and  danoe 

Jan  session 

r^reshnan  talent  ni^t 

Ffaysieal  exaarinations 

Speech  tests 

Get  in  the  Ring 

State  Ni^t 


52 

16,2 

11 

38 

11,8 

12 

33 

10.3 

11 

32 

9.9 

9 

30 

9.3 

30 

9.3 

2 

21 

6.5 

4 

20 

6.2 

3 

19 

5.9 

U 

4.4  ‘ 

11 

3.4  ' 

1 

6 

1.9 

6 

1.9 

4 

1.2 

4 

1.2 

2 

18,4 

8 

10.6 

20.0 

6 

8.0 

18,3 

9 

12.0 

15.0 

15 

20.0 

6 

8.0 

3.3 

4 

5.3 

6.7 

3 

4.0 

5.0 

6 

8,0 

j - . 

5 

6,7 

5 

6.7 

1.7 

2 

2,7 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

3.3  2- 


2.7 
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TABLE  42  Continued 


Svents 

Student 
Restxmses 
Ho,  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No,  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
Bo,  % 

Meetings  with  acadeaio 
counselors 

1 .3 

3 5.0 

President's  reception 

^ a 

mZ  3m2 

Total  Responses 

322  100,0 

60  100.0 

75  100,0 

reference  to  the  events  of  the  orlentatloo  week  ptrograa  f.Vy> 

student  nost  in  adjueUng  to  coUege  life,  therefore,  the  responses 
of  the  onera-^iyy^^  Staff  were  in  closer  agreeuwnt  with  those  of  the 
students  than  were  the  responses  of  the  statxu  staff.  In  testing  the 
slgnlfloance  of  -ihe  obtained  correlation  coefficients,  the  nuaiber  of 
eases  was  the  nusber  of  categories  aoxoss  which  the  correlation  was 
tak«a,  naaely,  17,  The  degrees  of  fteedon,  therefore^were  15,  The 
calculated  "t"  of  2,90  obtained  froa  the  student  and  the  status  staff 
saasples  exceeded  the  tabled  "t**  of  2,60  at  the  ,02  lewel  of  oonfidenoe. 
The  calculated  “t«  of  6.87  obtained  froa  the  student  and  the  opera- 
tional staff  sample  exceeded  the  tabled  “t"  of  2,95  at  the  ,01  level . 
of  confidence. 

The  fourth  area  Investigated  in  this  study  was  the  degree  of 
agreement  between  student  and  status  staff  opinions  and  between  student 
and  operational  staff  opinions  concerning  events  that  might  be  added  . 
to  the  existing  orientation  wedc  prograa  of  the  Tblverslly  of  Sflaai,  * 
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TABLE  43 

RABK  QRDBl  OF  STUDENT  AND  ORIENTATION  STAfT  OPINIONS  CONCBiNIia 
THE  EFfflTS  OF  THE  ORIENTATIOH  WEEK  PROGRAM  OF  THE  IWIFERSITI 
OF  MIAMI  THAT  HELP  STUDENTS  MOST  IN 
ADJUSTING  TO  COIXEQE  LIFE 


£?«Bt 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Meeting  of  all  new  etidenta 

1 

2.5 

3 ’ 

Meeting  with  aeadeolo  deans 

2 

1 

5 

Testing  program 

3 

2.5 

2 

Meeting  wi-^  z^sidenoe  counselors 

4 

4 

1 

Inter  Fraternity  Council  Smoker 
and  PanhellMZle  Tea 

5.5 

14.5 

5 

Rowdy  Dance 

5.5 

9 

9 

Meetings  with  deans  of  men  and  women 

7 

5 

10 

Religious  activities 

8 

6.5 

5 

Pep  rally  and  danoe 

9 

14.5 

7.5 

Jam  session 

10 

14.5 

7.5 

Freshman  talent  night 

U 

U 

12 

Physical  examinations  . 

12.5 

14.5 

14.5 

Speech  tests 

12.5  . 

14.5 

16.5 

Get  la  the  Rixig 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

State  Night 

14.5 

9 

12 

Meetings  with  academic  counselors 

16.5 

6.5 

16.5 

President's  reception 

16.5 

9 

12 
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Although  aost  of  the  respondents  offered  one  suggestion,  a mi- 
nority Included  em  additional  one.  Responses  such  as  ’'Add  no  more 
eyents"  or  *T)elete  sons  events"  twwe  accepted  as  valid  responses. 
However,  no  Interpretations  were  aade  of  respondents'  failure  to  re- 
spond. 

Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  fS?o«  120,  or  88.9  per  cent, 
of  the  135  student  respondents,  fron  twwa-ty-one,  or  84.O  per  cent,  of 
the  twenty-five  status  staff  respondents,  and  ftron  twen'^fotzr,  or  96.0 
per  cent,  of  the  twenty-five  operational  staff  respondents.  Table  44 
contains  the  xnsdber  of  tines  each  event  was  suggested  by  students,  by 
status  staff  oeidiers,  and  by  operational  staff  nenbers.  The  order  of 
listing  represents  the  f^quenoy  of  student  responses*.  Table  45  c«>- 
talns  the  ranking  of  suggested  events  in  tenw  of  frequency  of  respon- 
ses of  students,  status  staff  aembers,  and  operational  staff  ae9ft)ers. 

The  rank  correlation  coefficient  between  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  .10  while  the  rank  correlation  ooefflciejt 
between  the  students  and  the  operational  stadET  responses  was  .83. 

In  reference  to  suggested  events  that  night  be  added  to  the 
orientation  wedc  program,  therefore,  responses  of  the  onerattonal 
staff  aesfcers  were  In  closer  agreenent  with  .those  of  the  students 
than  were  responses  of  the  status  staff  Mslbers.  The  et" 

of  *37  with  twelve  degrees  of  freedom  obtained  fTOa  the  student 
the  status  staff  rankings  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.  It  is  recalled  also  that  four,  or  16.0  per  cent,  of  the 
status  staff  respondents  did  not  feel  thenselves  qualified  to  give 
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TABI£  44 

A CCaiPARISON  OP  STUDENT  OPIHIOSS  WITH  CSIIENTATION  STAFF  OPINIOMS 
CCTTCEBHIHQ  WESTS  THE!  FEEL  MIGHT  BE  ADDED  TO  TEE  EHSTINQ 
ORIENTATION  WEEK  PROQRAU  OP  THE  UNI7IRSITI  OF  MIAKI 
BI  FREQUENCT  OF  RESPONSES 


Suggested  £t«at 

Student 
Responses 
Ho.  $ 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

"*5  ♦ 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No,  % 

A / i 1 

Add  nothing 

18 

13.5 

3 

13.5 

4 

16.0 

Scheduled  neetlnge  with 
aoedealo  adwlsam 

17 

12.8 

6 

‘f 

27.2 

7 

( 

* 

28,0 

Tours  of  oaaQ»8  and 
Coral  Gables 

15 

11.3 

3 

12.0 

Ihstruotlon  on  study 
habits 

U 

10.5 

1 

4.6 

5 

20.0 

2>nel  on  serwlces 
' awallable  to  students 

12 

9,0 

1 

4.6 

1 

4.0 

Delete  sow  ewrats 

12 

9.0 

1 

4.0 

Orientation  neetlngs 
within  the  various 
schools  of  the 
Ihilversltj 

f 

11 

8.3 

2 

8,0 

Enlarged  testing  progran 

10 

7.5 

Snail-group  question 
and  answer  events 

9 

6.8 

2 

9.1 

1 

4.0 

Orientation  events  for 
parents  of  iaooodng 
students 

6 

4.5 

4 

18.2 

Panel  on  pros  and  cons 
of  joining  a fra- 
ternity or  sorority 

6 

4.5 

2 

9a 

0 
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TABUH  44  Continued 


Suggested  Event 

Student 

Responses 
Bo.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operatlcaial 
Staff 
Responses 
Ho,  % 

Ihstructlon  in  the 

budgeting  of  money 

2 1.5 

A lecture  from  the 

•* 

State  Liquor  Board 

1 •« 

2 9.1 

1 4.0 

Hearing  test 

Total  Responses 

133  100,0 

22  100.0 

25  100,0 

valid  suggestions.  The  calculated  «t"  of  5.16  with  twelve  degrees  of 
freedom  obtained  from  the  student  and  the  operation^  staff  ssu^les  ex* 
eeeded  the  «t"  of  3,06  at  the  ,01  level  of  oonfidenoe. 

The  final  flurea  investigated  in  the  study  of  opinions  of  stu** 
dents  and  orientation  staff  neabers  of  the  University  of  «as  the 

degree  of  agreenent  between  students  and  status  staff  meid)er8  and  be* 
tween  students  and  operatioxxal  staff  nenbers  oonoeming  ways  in 
the  existing  orientation  week  program  might  be  improved.  This  question 
eneoiqjassed  suggestions  other  than  the  addition  of  orientation  events. 
Data  for  this  question  were  obtained  from  125,  or  92,5  per  cent, 
of  the  135  student  respondents,  from  twenty-four,  or  96*0  per  oent,  of 
the  twenty-five  status  staff  nesft>ers,  and  from  twenty-four,  or  96,0  per 
cent,  of  the  twenty-five  operational  staff  mesibers.  As  noted  in  Table 
46,  responses  were  elassified  into  twelve  categories.  AT*?  responses 
denoting  suggested  evaluation  of  the  effeotiveneso  of  a particular 
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TABI£  45 


HARK  CRDIR  OP  STODEMT  AND  ORIENTATION  STAFF  OPINIDNS  COKCERNINQ  EVENTS 
THEY  FEEL  HIORI  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  EX13TINQ  ORIENTATION  WEEK 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNIVIRSITY  OF  MIAMI 


♦ 

Sugge8t«d  Event 

Studrat 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

Add  xkothlng 

1 

3 

3 

Scheduled  neetinge  vllh  aoadenio 
advisers 

2 

1 

'l 

Tours  of  campus  axid  Coral  Gables 

3 

12 

4 

Lastructiou  on  study  habits 

4 

8 

2 

Panel  on  servloea  available  to 
students 

5.5 

8 

7.5 

Delete  some  events 

5.5 

12 

7.5 

Orientation  aeetings  vlthln  the 
various  sohools  of  the  Unlversl'ty 

7 

12 

5 

Enlarged  testing  program 

8 

12 

12 

Snall-groiq)  question  and  answer 
evoits 

9 

5 

7.5 

Orientation  events  for  paxents 
of  inoonlng  students 

10.5 

2 

11 

Panel  on  pros  and  cons  of  joining 
a fjntomlty  or  a sorority 

10.5 

5 

12 

Ihstructlon  In  the  budgeting 
of  money 

12 

12 

12 

A leoture  from  the  State  Liquor  Board 

13 

5 

7.5 

Hearing  test 

U 

8 

12 
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TABI£  46 

A COMPARISON  OF  STODEOT  STOQE3TIOIB  WUH  ORIEIITATIOB  STAFF  Sa3QB3TIORS 
OF  WAYS  IN  WHICH  IHE  EXISTING  QRIEHTATION-WEEX  PROGRAM  OP  THE 
UNI7BRSITI  OF  MIAMI  MIGHT  BE  BIFROFED 
BY  FREQUENCY  OP  RESPONSES 


Suggsstlons  Offarad 

Student 
Responses 
No.  % 

Status 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Operational 
Staff 
Responses 
No.  % 

Closer  faoiilt]^8tudent 
adviser  pltt 

22 

1 

17.4 

6 18.8 

5 

20.0 

Smllsr  orientation  groups 

20 

15.8 

4 12.5 

4 

16.0 

More  stress  on  soademie 
orientation 

17 

13.3 

3 9.4 

5 

20.00 

More  participation  fay 
upperolnss  students 

15 

11.8 

5 15.6 

1 

4.0 

Suggested  researoh  on 
existing  progran 

13 

10.2 

3 9.4 

1 

4.0 

More  detailed  desorip* 
tive  aaterials  nailed 
to  ineonlng  students 

9 

7a 

2 6.2 

1 

4.0 

More  use  of  aovlng  pio- 
tures  of  the  University 

8 

6.3 

"Big  Sister"  or  pen  pal 

7 

5.5 

Shorter  orientation 
leotures 

7 

5.5 

2 6.2 

2 

8.0 

More  social  aotivities 

5 

3.9 

1 

4.0 

More  free  tine  faetneen 
events 

2 

1.6 

1 3.1 

laproved  registration 
procedures 

Jk 

20.0 

Total  Responses 

127 

100.0 

32  100.0 

25 

100.0 
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phase  of  the  parograa  or  of  the  progran  aa  a idaole  sere  olassifled 
under  "Suggested  Researeh  on  Sxlsting  Prograau"  Table  47  oontalns 
the  rankings  of  suggestions  according  to  the  fire<2uen^  of  responses 
of  students,  of  status  staff  neobers,  and  of  operational  stai  f aenbers. 

TABIE  47 

RAHK  ORDBR  OF  STODEHT  AHD  QRIENTATIOW  STAFF  STOOSSTIOIB  WATS  IB  TffllCH 
THE  BnSTINQ  ORIEHTATIOB  ITFEK  PROHIAM  OF  THE  UHWERSITr  OF 

MIAMI  MIQHT  BE  IMFR07iD 


Suggestions  Offered 

Student 

Ranking 

Status 

Staff 

Ranking 

Operational 

Staff 

Ranking 

6 

Closer  facultywstudent  eidrlser  pi«sn 

1 

‘ 1.5 

2 

Saaller  orientation  groups 

2 

. 4 

4 r 

More  stress  on  acadeido  orientation 

3 

5.5 

2 

t 

More  participation  by  upperolass 
students 

4 

3 

H 

7.5 

Suggested  researeh  on  existing 
progran 

5 

5.5 

7.5 

More  detailed  descriptive  aaterlals, 
nailed  to  Ineoning  stulents 

6 

7.5 

7.5 

.* 

More  use  of  moving  pictures  on  the 
Dhlversity 

7 

11 

11 

■Big  Sister"  or  pen  pal 

8.5 

• 

U 

11 

Shorter  orientation  lectures 

8.5 

7.5 

5 

More  social  activities 

10 

11 

7.5 

More  free  tins  between  events 

11.5 

9 

11 

Inproved  registration  prooeduxes 

11.5 

1.5 

2 
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The  rank  oorrelatlon  ooeffloient  between  the  student  and  the 
status  staff  responses  was  .49  while  the  rank  ooxrelatlon  coefficleDt 
between  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  responses  was  .45.  Ih 
reference  to  suggestions  of  wa3rs  In  which  the  existing  progrc > night 
be  Inproved,  therefore,  the  responses  of  the  status  staff  were  In 
closer  agreenent  with  those  of  students  than  were  the  responses  of  the 
operational  staff.  Kelther  the  -slculated  •t"  of  2.23  with  ten  de- 
grees of  freedoa  obtained  fr<UB  the  student  and  status  staff  respond- 
ents nor  a eladlar  calculated  "t*  of  2.23  obtained  from  the  student 
and  operational  staff  respondents  was  statistically  significant  at 
the  .05  lewel  of  confidence. 

Suionary  and  Conclusion  froa  Analysis  of 
Data  on  the  DhlTsrsl’ty  of 

Ih  ascertaining  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  opinions 
of  students  who  underwent  the  Septenher,  1955»  orientation  week  popo- 
graa  of  the  DhlTerslty  of  l£Laml  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  groups 
of  orientation  staff  meohers,  the  following  results  were  founds 

1.  With  regard  to  the  effectlwmess  of  the  program  la 
student  adjustment  to  college  life,  the  evaluatlTe  opinions 
of  the  operational  staff  mshbers  were  In  closer  agreement 
with  those  of  the  students  than  were  the  opinions  of  the 
status  staff  respondents. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  friendliness  and  cooperation  of  those 
executing  the  program,  the  ewalmtiwe  opinions  of  the 

staff  aenhers  were  in  closer  agreement  with 
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those  of  the  etudents  th&n  mte  the  opinions  of  the  status 
staff  neobars* 

3*  With  regaird  to  the  events  of  the  Universlti]r's  orientation 
veek  program  that  aid  students  Biost  In  adjusting  -^o  col* 
lege  life^  opinicms  of  students  and  operational  staff 
asfldjers  were  in  closer  agreement  than  were  the  opinions 
of  students  and  stave  s staff  Bmmhers, 

U*  With  referMuse  to  events  that  nl^t  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing orientation  week  program,  the  opinions  of  students  and 
operational  staff  members  were  in  closer  agreement  than 
were  the  opinions  of  students  and  status  staff  members, 

5*  With  regard  to  suggested  ways  in  which  the  existing  orien- 
tation program  might  be  improved,  the  status  staff  responses 
were  in  closer  agreement  with  those  of  the  students  than 
were  the  responses  of  the  operational  staff. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  statistloal  analyses,  the  oonoluslon 

may  be  drawn  that  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  Incoming  respondents 

of  the  Septert>er,  1955>  orientation  week  program  of  the  Ikiiverslly  of 

HlasL  were  in  closer  agreement  with  the  evaluative  judgments  of  the 

orientation  staff  respondents  who  had  a great  deal  of  personal  contact 

with  students  during  the  program  than  they  were  with  the  evaluative 

* 

judgments  of  those  orientation  staff  respondents  idw  bad  little  or  no 
personal  contact  with  students  during  the  program. 


GiUFTER  ?I 


SUMfARX,  OONCLOSIONS,  AMD  RBCC3HMENDATIQNS 

ItM  proo«88  of  orlantatlon  l8  a dynanio  one*  Zt  imrolves  the 
altering  of  concepts  and  the  strengthening  or  the  weakening  of  exist* 
Ing  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Incoming  student*  It  cannot  be  ao* 
ccKi^llshed  in  Isolation  devoid  of  anjr  personal  contact*  It  must  take 
place  through  the  student's  interaction  with  many  other  people*  Much 
of  the  student's  personal  adjusts^t  to  collage  has  a direct  bearing 
on  the  perspective  with  which  he  views  the  various  phases  of  orienta- 
tion and,  indirectly,  on  the  perspective  of  tlx}se  orientation  staff 
members  with  whom  he  has  personal  contact*  On  the  cat^xis,  there 

is  usually  opportunity  for  individual  students  to  have  direct  associa- 
tion vith  all  members  of  the  orientation  staff.  In  the  large  univer- 
sity, however,  opportunity  for  direct  personal  contact  of  indlvldxial 
students  with  members  of  the  orientation  staff  is  lessened  dug.  to  the 
great  numbers  of  both  groups*  As  a result,  students  have  association 
with  some  of  the  orientation  staff  on  an  individual  basis  while  they 
have  contact  with  others  of  the  orientation  staff  as  members  of  a 
large  group*  It  %ias  the  piurpose  of  this  study  to  determine  whether 
a relationship  existcwl  botv**cn  the  degree  of  direct  personal  contact 
of  students  with  orientation  staff  members  and  between  the  degree 
of  agreement  of  student  and  orientation  staff  opinions  concerning 
various  aspects  of  the  program* 
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SuQBBary 
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The  supposition  of  this  study  was  stated  as  a null  hypothesist 

that  eraluative  judgments  of  orientation  staff  members  who  had  a great 

deal  of  personal  contact  vdth  incoming  students  during  the  program  ware 

in  no  closer  agreement  with  those  held  by  the  studrats  than  were  the 

evaluative  judgaents  of  staff  members  \dio  had  little  or  no  pers<mal 

contact  with  them  during  the  execution  of  the  program,  ZL . o>stigation 

* 

of  this  problem  tns  accaiqjllshed  with  the  Septwaber,  1955,  orientation 
programs  of  the  Tfaiversity  of  Florida,  Florida  State  Dbiversity,  and 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Miami*  For  purposes  of  clarity,  the  term  Status 
Staff  was  en^loyed  in  denoting  orientation  staff  members  \dio  had 
little  or  no  direct  personal  contact  with  entering  students  during 
the  formal  orientation  week  program  and  the  term 
was  used  in  referring  to  those  staff  members  \*o  had  a groat  deal  of 
personal  contact  with  students  undergoing  the  program*  dasslfioation 
of  the  two  groups  of  personnel  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the 
directors  of  orientation  of  the  respeotlve  universities  and  throu|^ 
interviews  with  each  of  the  Individuals  involved. 

Student  selection  consisted  of  a 10  per  cent  random  anmpHwg 
of  the  September,  1955,  inecaaing  student  bodies  of  the  three  univer- 
slties*  The  orlmatation  staff  samples  consisted  of  individuals  who 
were  responsible  for  the  execution  of  each  scheduled  event  of  the  res- 
pective programs  and  a 10  per  coit  random  selection  of  those  staff 
members  who  performed  similar  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  program. 

(pinions  of  students  and  staff  members  were  obtained  throu^ 
personal  interviews  and  throu^  prepared  questioimalres*  Ebgjhasls 
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was  plaoad  on  the  effeotiveness  of  the  program^  or  parts  of  the  pro- 
graa,  in  aiding  student  adjustment  to  college  life  rather  than  likes 
and  dislikes  as  far  as  «Bjo7maQt  of  the  program  was  ooneemed.  For 
this  reason,  interrievs  with  students  iwre  not  begun  lutil  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  semester  in  order  that  respondents  mi^t  have  a basis 
for  their  evaluative  Judgments  in  terms  of  actual  ooUege  life* 

Students,  status  staff  members,  and  operational  staff  members 
of  the  three  universities  investigated  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions! 

1.  How  do  you  feel  that  the  Ifoiversity's  orientation  program 
helps  students  in  their  adjustment  to  college  life? 

2,  How  would  you  rate  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  helped  with  the  orientation  program? 

3*  libloh  events  of  the  University  *s  orientation  program  helps 
students  the  most  in  their  adjustment  to  college  life? 

4«  What  events  do  you  feel  mi{^t  be  added  to  the  IMversity^s 
orientation  program? 

5*  In  idiat  other  ways  do  you  feel  that  the  Ikilversity's  orien- 
tation program  ml^t  be  improved? 

With  each  of  the  three  orientation  week  programs  studied,  re- 
sponses of  students  \dio  had  undergone  the  program  were  compared  with 
x^sponses  of  the  two  groups  of  orientation  staff  members  idio  partioi- 
pated  in  the  execution  of  that  partioular  program*  Statlstleal  analyses 
were  then  made  to  determine  idiether  evaluative  opinions  of  students 
agreed  more  closely  with  opinions  of  status  staff  members  or  with  those 
of  operational  staff  members* 
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With  regard  to  the  effeotiirenese  of  the  pz*ograjS8  in  aiding  6tu» 
dent  adjustzsant  to  college  lifey  there  vbs  closer  agreement  between  the 
eralustive  opinions  of  students  and  j2£^fijci2QfliL  staff  members  than 
between  those  of  students  and  status  staff  members.  The  means  of  the 
student  respcmses  for  the  three  universities  ranged  from  2,96  to  3,42 
on  an  evaluative  six  point  scale^  with  2 representing  a reply  of  "very 
little,"  3 representing  a reply  of  "fairly  well,"  and  4 representing 
a reply  of  "very  %»sll,"  With  all  three  universities,  the  mean  ratings 
of  staff  members  were  higher  than  those  of  the  students.  Ratings  of 
status  staff  members  ranged  from  ,2  to  ,5  of  a point  higher  than  those 
of  operational  staff  members.  This  indicates  that  the  staff  members 
rated  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  higher  than  did  the  stxklents, 
and  that  staff  members  idio  had  little  or  no  contact  with  students 
rated  it  higher  than  did  those  staff  members  vdio  had  a great  deal  of 
personal  contact  with  students. 

Vfith  reference  to  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation  of  those 
who  helped  with  the  orientation  programs,  responses  from  two  of  the 
universities  indi<^ted  a closer  agreement  between  the  opinions  of  stu- 
dents and  operational  staff  members  tdiile  responses  from  the  third  uni- 
versity indicated  a closer  agreement  between  the  opinions  of  students 
and  status  staff  members.  The  means  of  student  ratings  for  the  three 
universities  ranged  from  4.79  to  5,27  on  an  evaluative  six  point  scale, 
with  the  point  value  of  4 representing  "fairly  friendly  and  oooperative," 
that  of  5 representing  "very  friendly  and  cooperative,"  and  that  of  6 
representing  "eoi^letoly  friendly  and  cooperative,"  Staff  ratings  of 
two  of  the  universities  were  lower  than  those  of  the  stxadents 
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staff  ratings  of  the  third  university  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
students.  No  diseemable  eiqjlanation  vns  noted  for  the  differenoes  in 
closeness  of  agreement  among  the  groups  representing  the  various  univer- 
sities. 

With  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Universities'  wientation  pro- 
grams that  help  students  the  most  in  their  adjustment  to  college  life^ 
results  from  all  three  universities  indicated  a closer  agreement  between 
the  evaluative  opinions  of  students  and  onarattnnAl  staff  members  than 
between  those  of  students  and  status  staff  member e.  The  ranJc  correla- 
tion ooefficlents  for  the  student  and  the  operational  staff  responses 
of  the  three  universities  ranged  from  .47  to  .87  while  the  rank  ew- 
relation  ooefficlents  for  the  student  and  the  status  staff  responses 
ranged  from  .34  to  .60.  Since  the  orientation  content  of  the  three 
programs  varied,  however,  a conparlson  of  the  relative  standings  assigned 
speoific  events  bgr  studmts  and  staff  members  of  the  thz^  imlversities 
oould  not  be  acoosplished.  With  each  program,  the  two  events  mentlooed 
most  frequently  by  students  and  by  staff  members  included  one  of  an 
educational  nature  and  one  dealing  with  adjustment  to  a phase  of  college 
life  other  than  academic.  This  suggests  that  all  groups  recognized 
that  adjustment  covers  more  than  one  area. 

With  reference  to  events  that  ml^t  be  added  to  the  various 
orientation  programs,  results  from  all  three  universities  indicated 
a closer  agreement  between  suggestions  of  student  r *id  orterational 
staff  members  than  between  suggestions  of  sttidents  and  status  staff 
members.  The  rank  correlation  ooefflolents  for  the  stud^t  and  opera- 
tional staff  manbers  of  the  thjree  universities  ranged  front  .51  to  .83 
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while  those  for  the  student  and  status  staff  members  ranged  fpoai  ,06 
to  ,36,  The  most  nearly  universal  response  of  students  and  staff 
members  of  the  three  universities  was  the  suggestion  that  no  additional 
evoits  be  added  to  the  prograau  One  nay  conclude,  therefore,  that  if 
opinions  of  students  and  staff  members  are  to  be  taken  into  consider^ 
ation,  the  improving  of  existing  programs  should  not  include  the  mere 
addition  of  events  to  that  program.  Suggestions  of  specific  events 
that  might  be  added  to  the  existing  programs  varied  ftom  university 
to  university,  with  the  exception  of  the  proposed  inclusion  of  instruc- 
tion on  study  habits  as  part  of  the  orientation  program,  Thip  suggest— 
tion  becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  considered  in  conjuncUon  with 
the  findings  that  students  and  staff  members  of  the  three  imiversltles 
had  also  rated  an  academic  event  as  either  their  first  or  second 
selection  of  events  aiding  students  most  in  their  adjustment  to  college 
life.  It  denotes  an  apparent  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  responsents 
of  the  iDqportance  of  the  academic  phase  of  orientation  to  college. 

With  regard  to  suggested  ways  in  which  the  existing  programs 
mi^t  be  in?)roved,  responses  from  two  of  the  universities  indicated 
a closer  agreement  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  students  and 
staff  members  while  responses  fl*om  the  third  university 
indicated  a closer  agreement  between  the  evaluative  opinions  of  students 
and  staff  members.  The  rank  correlation  coefficients  for  the 

students  and  the  operational  staff  meiabers  of  the  ttj-ae  universities 
ranged  from  ,45  to  ,88  while  those  for  the  student  and  the  status  staff 

members  ranged  troa.  ,33  to  .75,  Althou^  most  of  the  stated  opinions 
differed  from  university  to  university,  five  suggestions  offered  ly 
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atudents  and  staff  membars  of  all  three  universities  were  the  same* 

They  included  (1)  placing  more  stress  on  academic  orientation,  (2) 
refining  registration  procedures,  (3)  conducting  research  on  the  exist- 
ing program  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  particular  orientation 
events,  (4)  eliminating  the  "rushed”  atmosphere  of  the  program,  and 
(5)  decreasing  the  length  of  orlmitatlon  lectures*  Since  these  five 
suggestions  were  offered  by  students  and  staff  members  of  all  three 
universities,  the  Importance  of  concentrating  on  them  in  attwqpting 
to  improve  the  existing  programs  appears  evident*  Since  this  is  the 
third  time  in  this  study  that  students  and  staff  members  of  all  three 
universities  have  stressed  concentrating  on  the  academic  phase  of 
orientation,  this  particular  probloa  i^pears  to  be  considered  the  most 
important* 

Since  enqshasls  in  this  study  was  centered  on  the  orientation 
programs  of  large  universities,  a survey  vas  also  made  of  existing 
orientation  practices  in  colleges  and  universities  with  a student 
enrollment  of  5,00  or  more*  Personal  letters  vere  sent  to  directors 
of  the  September,  1955,  orientation  pirograms  of  ei^ty-three  institu- 
tions of  hl^er  learning,  reqtiestlng  information  on  the  formal  orien- 
tation practices  enq>loyed  by  these  colleges*  Replies  viere  received 
from  seventy-one,  or  85*5  pei  cent,  of  them.  After  analysing  the 
letters  and  the  printed  materials  received,  the  writer  sent  another 
letter  to  each  director  requesting  verification  of  conclusions  or  a 
clarification  of  specific  (^ses  of  the  college's  orientation  program* 

Results  of  the  latter  survey  indicated  that  the  over-all  ori- 
entation program  may  be  thou^t  of  as  consisting  of  three  distinct 
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parts.  These  Included  (1)  ure^ftitahaan  veek  orientation  preetlces. 
or  orientation  events  scheduled  prior  to  the  tiuio  that  the  student 
arrived  on  the  can^s  for  the  niore  fonael  orientation  week  prograa^ 

(2)  freshean  week  orientation  praetieea.  or  those  orientation  events 
scheduled  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  seiBeeter,  and  (3)  post-. 
freflhBsn  week  orientation  practie^ap  or  orientation  events  scheduled 
after  the  cessation  of  the  fonsal  orientation  week  prograa. 

1^0— freshman  week  orientation  practices  were  es^ilojred  in  twenty- 
four,  or  33.8  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  surveyed.  Scheduled  events  took 
the  following  formsi  (1)  freshman  camps,  (2)  summer  testing,  counseling, 
and  registration  programs,  (3)  clubs  for  incoming  students,  (4)  organiaed 
visits  to  the  oanpus,  (5)  state-wide  pre-orientation  meetings,  (6) 
personal  interviews  prior  to  registration,  and  (7)  summer  orlaitation 
courses. 

Seventy,  or  98.6  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
had  freshman  week  orientation  programs.  The  various  programs  ranged 
fr<an  one  day  to  eleven  days,  with  an  average  of  6.4  days  for  the  entire 
group.  Those  events  mentioned  most  frequently  as  being  included  in  the 
orientation  week  activities  were  social  events,  93.3  per  cent}  registra- 
tion, 88.3  per  cent;  testing,  86.7  per  centj  welconing  address,  83.3 
per  cent)  religious  activities,  72.0  per  cent}  and  i^^sloal  examinations, 
63.3  per  cent. 

Post-freshman  week  orientation  practices  were  scheduled  }jy 
twenty-thiree,  or  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  surve;^ed.  They  included 
orientation  courses,  wientation  lectures,  required  counseling  inter- 
views, and  week-end  retreats  for  students  and  faculty  members. 


The  extent  to  which  the  colleges  and  tmiversltles  In  this  survey 
used  a oombinatlon  of  pre-freshuBn  itetkp  freshman  week^  and  post«fresh~ 
man  week  activities  as  part  of  their  overfall  cnrientation  prograna 
varied  firom  university  to  university*  Thirty-<»ief  or  43*7  per  o«it« 
eag)lx^yed  freshman  week  orientation  practices  exclusively!  seventeen, 
or  23«9  per  cent,  pre-freshman  week  and  freshman  week  activities!  six- 
teen, or  22*5  per  cent,  freshman  we^  and  post-freshman  week  activities! 
six,  or  8*5  per  cent,  ore-freshman  week,  freshman  week,  and  post-fresb- 
man  week  practices!  (»)e,  or  1*4  per  cent,  pre-freshman  wedc  and  post- 
fTeshman  week  practices*  None  of  the  universities  reported  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  either  pre-freshman  week  or  post-ireahman  week  practices* 

Of  the  three  universities  in  which  the  central  problem  of  this 
study  was  investigated,  one  used  freshman  week  practices  as  its  formal 
orientation  program  iriiile  the  other  two  universities  en^loyed  freshman 
week  and  post-fTeshman  week  practices* 

Concluslcms 

The  thesis  of  this  study,  that  evaluative  judgments  of  orienta- 
tion staff  members  who  had  a greet  deal  of  personal  contact  with  incoiw 
Ing  students  during  the  orientation  program  were  in  no  cloemr  agre«oent 
with  those  held  by  the  students  than  were  the  evaluative  judgments  of 
staff  members  who  had  little  or  no  personal  contact  with  thon  during 
the  exeouti<xi  of  the  program,  was  rejected.  Thirteen  of  the  fifteen 
oomparlsons  Indioated  a closer  agreement  between  the  evaluative  judg- 
ments of  students  and  those  orientation  staff  mesbers  with  whom  they 
bad  a great  deal  of  perscmal  contact  than  between  the  evaluative  judgments 
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of  students  and  those  orientation  staff  nendwrs  with  nhon  they  had  little 
or  no  personal  contact  during  the  execution  of  the  orientation  prc^raiu 
1 relationship,  therefore,  eas  shcnm  to  exist  betseen  the  degree  of 
agreeaent  of  stud«rt  and  orientation  staff  opinions  and  the  degree  of 
personal  contact  of  students  elth  staff  oeaft>ers  during  the  exeoutlcm  of 
the  orientation  prograaw 

Other  oonoluslana,  based  investigations  In  this  study,  weret 

1.  A negative  correlation  existed  between  staff  Benibers*  rat- 
ings of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In  aiding  student 
adjustment  to  college  life  and  the  degree  of  their  personal 
contact  with  students  during  the  execution  of  the  program* 
Orientation  staff  meoibers  tended  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  orientation  programs  hl^r  than  did  the  students  who 
had  undergone  the  respective  programs,  with  staff  meadsers 
having  had  little  or  no  personal  contact  with  students  rating 
the  program’s  effectiveness  hl^ier  than  staff  mesdMra  having 
had  a great  deal  of  personal  (»>ntaot  with  students  during 
the  execution  of  the  program* 

2*  The  friendliness  and  cooperatlm  of  the  staff  menbers  In 

executing  the  various  orientation  programs  was  a phase  of  the 
programs  In  idiloh  need  for  improvement  was  not  evidenced* 

Both  students  and  orientation  staff  menters  of  the  three  uni- 
versities Indicated  a hl^  degree  of  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  helping  in  the  execution  of  the 


program* 


3*  Students  and  staff  members  did  not  view  adjustment  to 
college  life  in  tenus  of  academic  adjustment  alone. 

Rather^  as  indicated  bgr  their  responses^  they  vieved  it 
f^rom  the  many  i^ses  of  college  life  affecting  the 
individual* 

4*  As  evidenced  by  responses  of  students  end  staff  members^ 
attaints  to  improve  the  programs  should  not  consist  of 
the  mare  addition  of  events  to  the  existing  orientation 
veek  programs.  Students  and  staff  nsembers  of  the  respec- 
tive vniverslties  reported  that  too  many  activities  were 
already  scheduled  during  orientation  vreek. 

5*  Students  and  staff  members  of  the  respective  iinivarsities 
felt  that  more  stress  should  be  placed  on  academic  orien- 
tation to  college.  This  particular  need  vras  mentioned 
in  response  to  three  of  the  five  questions  by  stiidents 
and  staff  members  of  all  three  imiversitles  in  this 
study. 

6.  The  term  orientation  was  used  with  several  connotations. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  used  in  referring  to  the  formal  activi- 
ties scheduled  by  tbs  university  to  help  incoming  students 
adjust  to  college  life.  However,  in  some  instances,  it 
was  used  in  the  broader  sense  as  enoonpassing  all  services 
made  available  to  students  in  aiding  them  in  adjusting  to 
the  various  phases  of  life  at  the  university* 

7*  There  appeared  to  be  a trend  on  the  part  of  large  uni- 
versities to  extend  the  formal  orientation  program  over 
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a Ictagn:  period  of  tioe.  Ih  addition  to  the  freshnan  week 
aotlvitiesy  a large  nuBft)er  of  coUegea  eosd  imlversitles 
have  instituted  fomal  pre-freshman  ireek  and  formal  post- 
freshman  week  orientation  programs* 

8*  There  appeared  to  be  a trend  on  the  part  of  large  univw- 
sitles— (»e  toward  providing  orientation  facilities  for 
studoits  other  than  freshmen  alone*  These  groi^  inoloded 
upperclass  traxusfSr  stiAdentSy  foreign  students « married 
students,  veterans,  and  graduate  students*  Many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  also  reported  the  inoltision  of 
parents  of  inooming  students  in  their  scheduled  orienta- 
tion aotlvltiea* 

9*  Orientation  practices  in  actual  operation  in  large  col- 
leges and  universities  appeared  to  parallel  orientation 
practices  discussed  in  reoent  writings  in  periodloals  and 
in  books* 

ReooBBMaidations 

Consideration  of  the  results  of  this  study  suggested  reoom> 
mendations  in  reference  to  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  orienta- 
tion programs  in  large  colleges  and  universities* 

1*  A great  nuiaber  of  students  and  staff  menibers  of  the  uni- 
versities in  this  study  emphasised  the  need  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  acadeado  phase  of  txensitlcn  from  high  school 
to  college*  Since  this  particular  suggestion  was  mentioned 
more  often  than  any  other  one,  its  Importance  cannot  be 
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alnliataed.  More  stress  should  be  placed  on  such  acadesde 
phases  of  adjustoant  to  college  life  as  the  aoqpiisitloQ  of 
good  study  habits « oriaotatlon  to  the  lecture  nethod  of  ln» 
struct  ion,  the  obtaining  of  information  from  various  souroes 
In  the  library,  and  an  understanding  of  the  curricula  of  tbs 
unlverslly* 

2«  One  of  the  most  prevalent  expressions  of  students  and  staff 
aenbers  of  the  three  universities  In  this  study  eas  the 
doubt  that  much  benefit  eas  desrlved  from  events  in  ^diloh 
students  sat  and  listened  to  long  orientation  lectures.  Re- 
spondents stressed  the  need  for  aotivs  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  incoming  students.  Early  in  the  program,  stu- 
dents idxmld  feel  a sense  of  involvement  in  the  program. 

This  cannot  be  acconq^Ushed  by  "listening"  alone.  Rather 
than  having  long  orientation  lectures,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  events  centering  attention  on 
"doing"  should  be  ea^dLoyed.  For  exanQ>le,  small-group  ques- 
ticm  and  answer  sessions  give  each  individual  student  the 
oi^rtunlty  to  participate  and  to  have  hla  speoifio  ques- 
tions answered.  Even  though  some  of  the  students  in  these 
small-group  dlsousslons  ni^t  not  Join  in  by  asking  ques- 
tions of  their  own,  those  questions  posed  by  other  mesbers 
of  the  group  would  make  an  iB|»ression  on  them  simply  beoause 
they  can  identify  themselves  more  closely  with  the  problems 
and  interests  of  other  students  than  they  can  with  those  of 
staff  menbera. 
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3«  Students  of  this  study  Indicated  that»  during  the  orienta- 
tion program,  they  experienced  loss  of  indlviduallly,  at- 
tributing this  feeling  to  the  max^  events  encos^ssing  the 
entering  student  body  as  a taiit*  This  feeling,  accoirdlng 
to  student  opinions,  served  os  a deterrent  fsotor  in  their 
individual  oriaatatlon.  Although  some  degree  of  Inseourily 
and  co33oem  is  expected  in  a con^letely  nev  experience,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  niniMge  these  fsctors  impeding  the 
orientation  process*  Ih  the  oriratation  program  in  large 
universities,  en^hasis  should  be  placed  on  small-group  orien- 
tation rather  than  events  for  the  entire  student  body  as  a 
group*  If  the  same  students  are  groi^)ed  together  for  many 
activities,  the  sense  of  unfhmlliarity  is  lessened  with  op- 
portunlly  for  students  within  the  group  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another  and  to  esqieri^oe  the  various  phases  of  the 
prc^ram  together* 

4*  The  main  thesis  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  oplnlans  of 
orlentaticsi  staff  manbers  who  had  a great  deal  of  personal 
contact  with  students  during  the  execution  of  the  orienta- 
tixm  program  agreed  more  closely  with  those  of  the  students 
undergoing  the  program  than  did  the  opinions  of  those  staff 
menftjers  who  had  little  or  no  direct  personal  contact  with 
students  during  the  program*  Ordinarily,  ireprescaitaticm  in 
the  comnlttees  formulating  the  policies  of  the  orientation 
program  consists  of  the  latter  group  of  staff  members  alone* 
The  administration  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  opinions 
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of  tho6«  staff  seabers  having  personal  contact  with  studeoxts 
during  the  orientation  program  by  these  individuals | 

alcmg  with  stxidenta  themselves « on  the  orientation  planning 
cosssittees* 

5«  The  most  Is^rtant  elements  desired  on  the  part  of  studente 
in  this  study  seemed  to  be  (1)  the  feeling  that  staff  meafbers 
are  interested  in  them  as  individuals  and  (2)  the  belief 
that  there  are  people  to  Tzhom  they  nan  go  for  counseling* 

Hie  former  nay  be  achieved  if  the  policy  of  the  university's 
program  stresses  concentration  on  each  incoming  student  as  an 
individual  rather  than  oonsideration  of  the  entering  studMit 
body  as  a unit*  Ih  reference  to  the  latter  factor^  many  of 
the  facilities  desired  hy  students  are  available  to  them  but 
they  are  unaiTasre  of  their  existence*  Since  the  general  pur* 
poee  of  orientation  is  to  aid  the  student  in  his  adjustment 
to  college  life,  the  program  should  fantllariae  him  with  the 
services  available  at  the  university  to  aid  him  in  his  con- 
tinued adjustment* 

6.  During  personal  interviews,  students  of  this  study  expressed 
their  feelings  about  the  attitudes  of  those  executing  the 
program.  They  specified  those  individuals  they  felt  were 
not  interested  and  those  who  were  interested  in  AtHing  in- 
ooming  students  become  adjusted  to  college  life*  Ih  many 
Instances,  students  appeared  to  gauge  the  effeotlveness  of 
the  program  according  to  appasrent  attitudes  of  ori^tation 
staff  mBBbers  with  Thom  they  had  oontaot*  Directors  of 
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oriantatioa  pfrograais  and  the  orieoatation  plannijog  conDtLttees 
should  realise  the  effects  that  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
individuals  executing  the  program  have  upon  those  vho  are 
undergoing  the  prograsu  The  person  :nho  la  disinterested  or 
‘ antagonistic  to  the  basic  purposes  of  the  program  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  be  Imparte  his  feelings  and  ideas  on  eithsr 
those  executing  the  program  or  those  undergoing  the  program* 
Selection  of  orientation  staff  should  be  aceoopllsbed  with 
careful  consideration  of  Individuals  having  a deep  interest 
in  the  msrits  and  the  possibilities  of  the  orientation  process* 
7*  IiSany  students  Indicated  thaty  althou^  participating  staff 
meiBbez*8  were  very  frlendJyf  th^  were  unable  to  answer  smny 
questions  asked  then  and  they  were  unable  to  refer  them  to 
people  who  could  answer  them*  In  addition  to  knowing  their 
/ duties  and  responaibllities  in  the  execution  of  the  program^ 
all  participating  staff  asnftiers  need  to  be  cc^nlsant  of  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  other  phases  of  the  orientation 
program  as  well  as  their  own.  This  can  he  aocon^sbed  only 
if  participating  orientation  staff  neBijers  undergo  a train- 
ing program  of  their  own  designed  to  familiarise  them  with 
these  purposes*  This  problea  is  espeoiaUy  vital  in  large 
universities  where ^ beoauae  of  the  necessity  for  a large 
ataff y many  of  titose  idio  are  least  ftoailiar  with  the  phlloao- 
phies  of  the  program  have  a great  deal  of  personal  contact 
with  Indlvidiial  students* 
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8»  Studeots  and  staff  OBStwrs  of  the  respective  unlvexnsltles  in 
this  study  appeared  tzndeolded  as  to  the  speolflo  purposes  of 
the  universities*  orientation  program ^ both  ianedlate 
long  term*  The  speolflo  purposes  of  a college's  orientation 
program  should  be  clearly  defined  and  Investigation  should 
be  made  In  light  cf  these  goals  and  objectives.  order  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  a particular  program,  s3rstema* 

( 

tic  and  periodic  evaluations  are  essential.  Slnoe  a program 
Is  Judged  lay  Its  effects  on  people,  these  evaluations  should 
Include  Judgments  of  people*-both  those  idio  undex*go  tbs  pro* 
gram  and  those  ebo  execute  tbe  program.  This  is  not  meant 
to  is^xly  that  oplxxlons  of  tbe  students  and  fbe  orlmtatlon 
menbers  are  tbe  tmly  valid  criteria  available  for  deterndn* 
Ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  iQiovledge  of  their 
evaluative  Judgments,  however.  Is  worth  perceiving  la  at- 
te^rtlng  to  Is^prove  the  program. 

9.  This  study  has  ls|>lled  that  the  degree  of  direct  personal 
oontaot  between  stud^ts  and  orientation  staff  meobers  may 
have  a direct  relationship  with  the  degree  of  conounioetlon 
between  the  two  groups.  There  Is  need  to  evaluate  other 
ways  in  which  eoamunloation  In  the  orientation  program  might 
be  acooB^>ll3hed.  The  writer  suggests  possible  researoh  on 
the  effeotlveness  of  such  techniques  as  moving  pictures, 
lUmtratlve  and  printed  materials,  and  small-groap  discus- 
sions In  facilitating  the  orientation  process. 
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10.  Ibe  vriter  suggests  further  researt^  on  the  proULeo  In  this 
study  from  a different  approach  toward  validation  of  student 
responses*  The  responses  la  this  study  are  valid  Insofar  as 
they  are  the  responses  students  chose  to  make  without  fear 
of  Identlfieatlon  or  reprisal*  It  is  felt,  theareforoy  that 
responsee  are  as  valid  as  thoss  In  any  similar  study  where 
respondents  do  not  have  any  particular  training  or  skill  in 
recognising  their  many  subconscious  motives  or  where  respoQ» 
dents  do  not  have  an  musual  degree  of  self  aooeptanoe*  The 
responses  In  this  study  are  invalid  insofar  as  they  oould  not 
be  cos^ared  with  criteria  denoting  the  actual  adjustment  of 
Individual  student  respcmdents*  For  this  to  have  been  ao* 
ooBg>llahed  it  would  have  been  neeeasazy  for  all  studoits  to 
sign  their  names  to  the  questlonnalrea*  It  was  the  feeUng 
of  the  writer  that  the  studeits  would  be  more  truthful  if 
they  were  not  obligated  to  sign  their  names.  It  is  suggested^ 
therefore  y that  future  elimination  of  the  problea  in  this 
study  al^t  Incorporate  the  aigning  of  questionnaires  on  the 
part  of  the  students*  lb  this  way,  responses  oould  be  ooi»* 
pared  with  such  predetermined  criteria  d«iotlng  the  student's 
degree  of  adjustaent  aa  results  of  persoxiality  testa  and  aca* 
deaie  grade  averages*  This  suggestion  also  inoorporates 
investigation  of  the  effect  that  aigning  the  questionnaire 
has  t:^ion  the  responses  of  students* 
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APf^IX  A 


ILLUSTRATiaN  OF  PORI4  LETTER,  WITH  ADAPTATIONS,  SENT  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  STUDENT  SAl'IPLES  OF  THE  THREE  UNIVERSITIES^ 


Dear  s 


A stu(^  Is  beiijg  mads  of  the  Freshman  Orientation  Progran 
of  the  Ifittiversity*  3n  order  to  obtain  suggestions  from  the  student 
bo^,  a groi;^  of  names  t^e  selected  at  random.  Your  name  was  cme 
of  those  selected. 

We  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  would  coqperate  in 
this  stuc^  by  filling  out  a simple  questionnaire.  All  iresponses 
will  be  strictly  confidential  and  you  need  not  sign  your  name.  We 
want  merely  your  opinions  and  your  suggesti<ms.  This  will  talre  about 
ten  minutes  of  your  time. 

For  your  convenience,  the  following  places  and  times  have 
been  set  vq?  for  you  to  fill  out  these  formst 

FOR  VK»iai  STUDENTS 


FOR  MEN  STUDENTS 


Thank  you  veacy  much  for  your  cooperation. 


Lee  Woolf 

Ifaiversity  of  Florida 

With  the  {^roval  of  the 
Dean  of  Students, 

Florida  State  Itaiversity 


Students  not  re^onding  to  this  wz*ltten  communication  were 
c<mtacted  on  individual  basis. 
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APPENDIX  B 


INDIVIDUAL  ORIENTATION  FORM 


Naae,^ Data 


University Student  elasaifioationi year 

semester 

Age  _ Sex  Marital  Status 

Approximate  sise  (or  name)  of  home  town 
Approximate  size  (or  name)  of  hi^  school  attmaied 


1.  How  do  you  feel  that  the  University's  orientation  program  has  helped 
you  in  your  adjustment  to  college  life?  (PleaM  ebedc  one  of  the 
following}) 

None  at  all 
Very  little 
Fairly  vtHl 
Very  vrell 

..._,J5xtremBly  well 
Completely 


2»  How  wotild  you  consider  your  present  adjustment  to  college  life? 
(Please  checdc  odb  of  tto  following}) 

Cggpletelv  unadjusted 
Poorly  adjusted 
Fairly  well  adjusted 
Well  adjusted 
Extremely  well  adjusted 
(karoletely  adjusted 

3*  Vou  would  you  rate  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation  of  those 
\Ayo  helped  with  the  oriwitation  program?  (Please  check  one  of 
Uw  following}) 

Completely  unfriendly  and  uncooperative 
Very  tmfriendly  and  uncooperative 
Disinterested 

.,_^Pairly  friendly  and  cooperative 
Very  friendly  and  cooperative 
„____J[Jon5jletely  fMendly  and  cooperative 

4«  To  \diich  j^ses  of  life  at  the  University  have  you  found  it  the 
moat  difficult  to  adjust? 
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What  were  yotir  specific  reasons  for  ooDdng  to  ooUege? 


(1)  What  is  your  present  vocational  oltjeotive? 

(2)  Had  you  decided  on  it  before  you  came  to  college? 

(3)  If  you  have  dianged  your  vooaticuial  choice^  ^diat  vas  the  (me  you 
had  considered  at  the  time  you  entered  the  Universi^sr? 

(4)  Did  the  IftiiveMity*B  oxdentati<m  program  aid  you  in  nutiHeg  a 

decision  as  to  your  vocational  cAxtLc&l  If  you  have 

answered  "yes,"  please  e^qilain  how  it  did  aid  you# 


Please  list  those  events  of  the  ltaiversity*s  orientation  program 
that  you  feel  helped  you  the  most  in  adjxisting  yourself  to  college 
(Shis  does  not  .negeasaillr  nsan  thoee  that  you  enJoved  the 

n>08t«) 

Also,  please  indicate  vdiy  you  selected  these  events. 

(1)  The  best  ev«mtt 

(2)  ^ second  best  eventt 

(3)  third  best  eventt 


Please  list  those  events  of  the  University’s  orientation  program 
that  you  feel  helped  you  the  least  in  adjusting  yourself  to  college 
li^«*  (IMg  dofts  hQi  BQgfgflailly  mean  those  that  you  enjoyed  the 
least.) 

Also,  }dease  indicate  vdry  you  selected  these  events. 

(1)  The  least  effective  eventi  

(2)  The  second  least  effective  eventi 


(3)  nie  third  least  effective  evwrtt 


9. ' P lease  list  those  events  that  you  wish  had  been  included  in  the 
Iteiversity'a  orlentatian  program. 


10,  In  Trfjat  other  ways  do  you  feel  that  the  University's  orientation 
program  oan  be  Ispcoved? 


11,  What  do  you  feel  are  the  purposes  of  the  Ihilversity's  orientation 
program? 


12,  Please  list  those  things  that  you  did  for  yourself  PRIOR  to  the 
orientation  program? 


13.  Please  list  those  things  that  you  did  for  yourself  DURDKi  the 
orientation  program  to  help  you  adjust  to  college  life. 


14*  Please  list  those  things  that  you  did  for  yourself  .AFTER  the 
orientation  program  vnis  oosqpleted  to  help  you  adjust  to  college 
life. 
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15.  CollAges  throughout  the  country  use  three  different  times  for 
their  orientation  progroms.  These  Include i 

Pre-Freshman  W^k  Orientation—*  Several  days  during  the  summer. 
(2)  Freeman  Week  OilentatlCTn— » A planned  period  of  orienta- 

tion Just  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  freshman  semester. 

(3;  Foat-Freshman  We<^  Orientation—  Orientati<m  during  the  first 

semester,  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  two  years  of  college. 

gLaW  ghe«?^  ^ch  <m  -Qf  the  following  plans  you  think  would  be 
tM  most  helpful  in  aiding  incoming  students  adjust  to  the  various 
labases  of  eollege  lifei 

Pre— Freshman  Week  Orientation  cmly  (1  mly) 

Freshman  Week  Ozientatlon  only  (2  only) 

Post-Freafaaan  Week  Orientation  only  (3  only) 

Pre-Freshman  Week  and  Freshman  Week  Orientation  (1  «r»d  2) 

Pre-Freshman  Week  and  Post— Freshman  Week  Orientation 

(1  and  3) 

____JProshman  Week  and  Post-Freshman  Week  Orientation  (2  and  3) 
Pre-Freshman  Week,  Freshman  Week,  and  PosWreshman  Week 
Orientation  (1,  2,  and  3) 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistanae. 


APPENDIX  C 


ORIENTATION  FORM  II 


This  form  will  be  used  In  conjunction  vlth  one  designed  for  students 
tmdergolng  the  University's  orientation  pirogrsaa.  For  purposes  of  ooi»» 
parisonf  corresponding  questions  of  both  fozus  are  numbered  alike. 
Questions  to  be  filled  out  by  students  have  been  onitted  here* 


Name  . Date 

University 

Official  Title  of  Person  Reporting 

Role  of  Person  Reporting  in  the  Orientation  Program  ^ 


1*  How  do  you  feel  that  the  University's  orientaticm  program  helps 
students  in  their  adjustment  to  college  life?  (Please  check  one  of 
the  foUovlngt) 

Nkme  at  all 

Vexy  UtUe 

Fairly  well 
Very  well 
ExtrsMBly  well 
Completely 

2*  How  would  you  rate  the  adjustment  of  the  average  sti^mt  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester?  (Please  check  one  of  the  followingi) 
Ccmpletely  unadjusted 
Poorly  adjusted 
Fairly  well  adjusted 
Well  adjusted 

„.__^Extreia8ly  well  adjiisted 
Completely  adjusted 

3*  How  would  you  rate  the  friendliness  and  the  cooperation  of  those  who 
helped  with  the  orientation  program?  (Please  check  one  of  the 
followingi) 

.„_^CM[q>letely  unfriendly  and  tmcooperative 
Very  unfriendly  end  uncooperative 
Disinterested 

Fairly  friendly  and  cooperative 
Very  friendly  and  cooperative 
^____^Completely  friendly  and  cooperative 
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7«  Pl«aae  list  those  events  of  the  Ihiiversit3r*s  orlentaticai  program 
that  you  feel  help  the  students  the  most  in  their  adjustment  to 
oollege  life* 

(1)  The  best  events 

(2)  The  second  best  events 

(3)  The  third  best  events  ~ 

8*  Please  list  those  events  of  the  Universl'ty' 8 orientation  program 
that  you  feel  are  the  least  effective  in  student  adjustments 

(1)  The  least  effective  events 

(2)  The  second  least  effective  events  ' ' " ' 

(3)  The  third  least  effective  events  ' ' "" 

9.  Please  list  those  events  that  you  feel  should  be  added  to  the  Univer- 
sity's orientation  program* 


10*  In  what  other  ways  do  you  feel  that  the  Uaiversi'ty's  orientaMon  jaro- 
gram  can  be  improved? 


11*  What  do  you  feel  are  the  purposes  of  the  University's  orientation 
program? 
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15.  Colleges  throu^wut  the  countxy  use  three  different  times  for  their 
orientation  programs.  These  inoludei 

(1)  Pre-Freshman  Week  Orientatioii—  Several  days  during  the  summer. 

(2)  Freshman  Week  Orientation—  A planned  pnriod  of  orienta- 

tion just  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  freshman  semester. 

(3)  Post-Freshman  Week  Orientaticm—  Orientation  dining  the  first 

semester)  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  two  years  of  ooUege. 

Please  oheok  which  one  of  the  following  nl^  you  think  would  be 
the  most  .halcgBl  4^.  .aiding  inoomlng  students  adjust  to  the  various 
chases  of  ooUege  lifei 

Pre-Freshman  Week  Orientation  cmly  (1  only) 
Freshman  Week  Orientation  only  (2  only) 

Post-Freshman  Week  Orientaticm  only  (3  only) 
Pre-Freshman  Week  and  Fxeshman  Week  Ort«itatlon 
(1  and  2) 

_^Pre-Freshman  Week  and  Post-Freshman  Week  Orienta- 
ticm (1  and  3) 

Freshmen  Week  and  Post-Freshman  Week  Orientation 
(2  axd  3) 

- Pre-f^reshman  Week.  Freshman  Week,  and  Post-Freshman 
Week  Orientation  (I,  2,  and  3) 

16.  Please  describe  your  role  and  your  duties  in  the  nnlver8l'^*s 
orientation  progxem.  (If  there  is  not  enough  space  beloV)  please 
use  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet.) 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistanoe. 


APK3TOK  D 


mUSTRATICN  OF  FIRST  LETTER,  WITH  ADAPTATIONS,  SEMI  TO  DIRECTC21S 
OF  ORIENTATION  HiOCaiAMS  IN  COLLBOES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  WITH  A 
STUDENT  ENROLMENT  OF  5,000  OR  MORE» 


Dear  i 

I fuUj-  realize  that  you  are  called  t^on  to  perform 
services  and  favors.  Theirefore,  I am  quite  relxictant  to  ask  you  to 
perform  aix)ther  one.  In  view  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  a clearer 
picture  of  esdLsting  practices  in  colleges  and  universities,  however, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessazy  information  from  ex* 
isting  literature.  I h<^e  that  you  will  overlook  this  presumption 
on  ny  part  by  writing  to  you  directly  for  information  and  that  you 
will  aid  MB  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information  I request. 

As  partial  fulfillment  of  a doctoral  dissertation,  I am  mak> 
ing  a stuc^y  of  patterns  of  orientation  practices  employed  by  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  lAiited  States  with  a student  enrollment  of 
5,000  or  more.  This  includes  scheduled  erientation  activities  prior 
to,  during,  and  after  orientation  week.  I would  appreciate  it  greatly 
if  you  could  send  me  ary  Information  concerning  the  orientation  pro- 
gram employed  by  your  university,  including  any  phases  that  you  con- 
sider outstanding  or  unique.  If  your  university  has  a brochure  or 
a booklet  describing  your  program,  I am  ceii>ain  that  the  information 
in  it  will  be  adequate. 

Again,  I fully  realize  the  extent  of  my  Imposition,  yet  I do 
hope  that  you  will  aid  me  in  my  request. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperaticm. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Lee  Woolf 
Graduate  Student 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 


^Subsequent  letters  to  each  director  of  orientation  dealt  with 
vex^Lfication  of  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writer  based  on  informa- 
tion frm  personal  correspondence  and  from  printed  materials. 
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DePaul  lAoiverslty  ’’Orientation  Meek” 


Name  and  Length  of  Post-Orientat 
Name  of  College  or  Ifalvarsity  Pre»Orlentatl<Mi  We^  Practlcea  Orientation  Vfeek  Vfeek  Practio 
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kame  and  length  of  Post-OErientatioa 

Name  of  Collide  or  Universitiy  Pre-Qrieotatlon  Week  Practlcea  Orientation  Week  Week  Practices 
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^rracuse  University  "Orientation" 
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wane  and  L«igth  of  Post-Orientation 

of  College  or  University  Pre-Orientation  Week  Practices  Orientation  Week  Week  Practices 
Itaiversity  of  Florida  "Orientation  Xfeek" 


Naiae  and  Length  of  Post-Qricntatlon 

Name  of  Collie  or  University  Pre~Orlentation  Week  Practices  Orientation  Week  Week  Practices 
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Itolverslty  of  Tennessee  ”PVeslsnan  Days"  Week-end  Retfeat<^ 


Wtestem  Reserve  Iflaiverslty  • "Orientation  Pro- 

gram" 7 


APPENDK  P 


THE  SEPTSiBER  1955  ORIENTATION  WEEK  HtOQRAM  OP 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


Date 

Time 

Numbers 

Scheduled  Bveata 

S^tember  12,  1955 

StOO  AM-  8i30  AH 

CO 

CD 

Sectional  Grouping 

8*30  AM-lOiOO  AM 

1-  88 

Sectional  Gzmplng 

lOiOO  AM-OliOO  AM 

1-  lU 

Placement  and  Ability 

Teats 

15-  17 

^>eeoh  and  Hearing 

Tests 

69-  71 

Student  Government 

Forum 

72-  7U 

Honor  Court  Forum 

11 too  AH-12tOO  AM 

1-  lU 

Placement  and  Ability 

Tests 

18-  20 

^eech  and  Hearing 

• 

Tests 

63-  65 

Physical  Exandnatlons 

69-  71 

Honor  Court  Forum 

72-  7U 

Student  Government 

Forum 

12tOO  AM-  ItOO  FM 

(Lunch) 

liOO  PM-  2i00  PM 

1-  lU 

Placement  and  Ability 

Tests 

15-  17 

Studfflit  Government 

Forum 

18-  20 

Honor  Court  Fcnrum 

21-  23 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Tests 

38-  UO 

Physical  Examinations 

2i00  PM-  3tOO  PM 

1-  lit 

Placemnt  and  Ability 

Tests 

15-  17 

Honor  Court  Forum 

18-  20 

Stu^tent  Government 

Forum 

la-  U3 

Physical  Examinations 

Ii5-  U7 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Testa 
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Date  Time 

3»00  PM-  UiOO  PM 

U*00  PM-  5i00  PM 

5 too  PM-  6i00  PM 

6*00  PM-  7*00  PM 
7*00  PM-  8*30  m 

8*30  PM-  9*30  PM 
September  13,  19^5  8*00  AM-  8*30  AM 

8*30  AM-  9*00  AM 
9*00  am-ijo*oo  am 


Group 

Numbers  Scheduled  Eyents 


1-  ih 

PlaccBi^t  and  AbUltgr 
Teats 

21-  23 

Student  Qovenanent 
Forum 

2li-  26 

Honor  Court  Forum 

27-  29 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

1*U- 1*6 

Physical  Ebcaminations 

HI 

Pl^eit^t  and  AMlily 
Teats 

21-  23 

Honor  Court  Forum 

21*-  26 

Student  Govemnmt 
Farmi 

30-  32 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

35-  37 

Physical  Eicaminatlons 

31-  60 

Dean  of  Men's  Fortm 

66-  68 

Physical  Examinations 
(no  scheduling  of  events) 

1-  88 

Inter  Statemity  Council 
Forum 

1-  88 

Housing  Fcnum 

1-  3 

Plysical  Examinations 

7-  9 

Student  Govezimimt 
Forum 

10-  12 

Honor  Court  Forum 

15-  30 

Placement  and  Ability- 
Tests 

3>  35 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

15-  30 

Plac^nent  and  Ability 
Tests 

89-102 

Sectional  Oro\^>ing 

U-  6 

Physical  Examinations 

7-  9 

Honor  Court  Fonai* 

10-  12 

Student  Govenaaent 
Forum 

15-  30 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 
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Tine 

Qroi^ 

Ifuxnibers 

Scheduled  Events 

36-  38 

%>eeeh  and  Hearing 
Tests 

63-  7U 

Qroi^  Couna^or  Forum 

lOtOO  AM-lltOO  AM 

1-  3 

S^peecd*  and  Hearing 
Tests 

5,6,a 

Honor  Court  Forum 

31-  U6 

Placement  and  AMUty 
Tests 

62-  6U 

Student  Government 
Fozm 

89-  91 

PbQrslcal  Sxaminatlons 

lltOO  AM-12 too  AM 

5,6,61 

Student  Government 
Forum 

7-  9 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Testa 

31-  U6 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

62-  6U 

Honor  Court  Forum 

92-  9U 

Physical  Examinations 

12tOO  AM-  liOO  m 

(Lunch) 

ItOO  PH-  2tOO  FM 

1-  88 

Acadmnlc  Orientation 

89-102 

Placement  and  Ability 
Testa 

2iOO  PM-  2i30  PM 

U-  6 

^eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

7-  9 

Pt^lcal  Examinations 

13,1U,27 

Student  Govexmnent 
' Fbrum 

28-  30 

Honor  Court  Fonai 

35-  1*6 

Grouq)  Counselor  Forum 

89-102 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

2t30  PM-  3t00  PM 

89-102 

Placemait  and  Ability 
Tests 

103,101* 

Sectional  Groining 

3tOO  PM-  UtOO  PM 

10-  12 

Physical  Examinations 

13,ll*,27 

Honor  Court  Forum 

21*-  26 

SJ>eech  and  Hearing 

Testa 
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J, 


Cate 

Time 

Group 

Nunbera 

Scheduled  Events 

28-  30 

35-  k6 
lt7-  62 

63-102 

Student  Goverxm^t 
Forum 

Military  Forum 
Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

Military  Forum 

UlOO  PM*  $tOO  PM 

31-  33 

3U,65,66 
39-  1*1 

ii7-  62 

69-  71 
89-lOU 

Student  Govenmient 
Forum 

Honor  Court  Forum" 
%>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Placement  and  Ability 
Teats 

Physical  Examinations 
Inter  Maternity  Coun- 
cil FonaB 

5i00  PM-  6t00  PM 

1-  30 
31-  33 
3U,65,66 

1*2-  hk 

72-  7U 

Dean  of  Men*s  Forum 
Hoaor  Court  Forum 
Student  Govennent 
Forum 

%>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Ptiysical  Examinations 

6iOO  PM-  7i30  PM 

(No  schwiuling  of 
events) 

7*30  PM-  8*30  PM 

1-ioU 

Uhlversity  C<^^ 
Forum 

September  Ub,  19$$ 

8*00  AM-  8*30  AH 

1-  3 

l*,li7,U8 
2U-  29 

Ul-  U6 

51-  53 

63-  69 

95-  97 

Student  Government 
Forum  r \ 

Haaor  Court  Forum  ^ ; 

Florida  Union  Op>en 
House 

Florida  UniCHi  Open 
House 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

Physical  Examinations 

8(30  AH-  9*00  AM 

35-  ip 
63-  69 

Registration 
Placement  and  Ability 

Tests 
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Date 


Qroi5> 

Time Haabeara 


9iOO  AM-  9t30  AM 

1-  3 
U,l*7»li8 

7-  11 

6>  69 

75-  76 

89-  9h 

98-100 

9t30  AM-lOiOO  AM 

Ijl-  U6 
63-  69 

1D5 

lOiOO  AM-10i30  AM 

1-  6 

1 1 

52- 5U 
59-  62 

70-  76 

77-  79 

89-100 

10l30  AM-lltOO  AM 

63-  68 
70-  76 

lltOO  AM-11 *30  AM 

1 1 I 

vnyvM 

^KO\ 

70-  76 

77-  88 
95-  97 

Scheduled  Byents 

Honor  Court  Farm. 
Student  GoTenuDent 
Fbrom 

Florida  Union  Qpen 
House 

Speech  atul  Hearing 
Tests 

Placement  and  AbiUtQr 
Tests 

Florida  Iblon  Open 
House 

Florida  Union  Open 
House 

FbO^ical  Examinatlona 

Registration 
Flaceroent  and  Ability 
Tests 

Sectional  Gi'oc^ing 

Florida  Union  Open 
House 

nysical  Fbcandnations 
Student  Government 
Fbruta 

Honor  Court  Foxnim 
Florida  Ihiion  Open 
House 

Flacenent  and  Ability 
Teste 

%>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Groip  Counselor  Fbrum 

Registration 
Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

Group  Counselor  Forum 
Honor  Court  Foram 
Student  Govezmnent 
Forum 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

Florida  Uhion  Cpen  House 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Testa 
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D&te 


Time 

Group 

Nrtinbers 

Scheduled  Events 

11*30  AM-12100  AM 

70-  76 

Placement  and  AbUltgr 
Tests 

89-  9U 

Reglstratlm 

12t00  AM-  ItOO  PM 

(Lunch) 

liOO  PM-  2t00  m 

1-  3U 

Military  Porum 

35-  37 

Student  Gorvemment 
Forum 

38-  ho 

Honor  Court  Forum 

U7-  62 

Military  Forum 

69-  7U 

Florida  Union  Open 
House 

75,76,83 

Physical  Examinations 

77-  82 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

8U-  86 

S^>eech  and  Heaxdng 
Tests 

95-100 

Florida  Ihilon  Open 
House 

103-105 

Military  Forum 

2iOO  PM-  2*30  FM 

18-  20 

Physical  Examinations 

35-  37 

Honor  Court  Forum 

38-  IiO 

Student  Goveniment 
Forum 

U7-  58 

Florida  Uhl<»  Cpen 
House 

69-  71* 

Registration 

77-  82 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

101-103 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

2*30  PM-  3*00  FM 

77-  82 

Placesaent  and  Ability 
Tests 

106 

Sectional  Groining 

3*00  PM-  li*00  PM 

21-  23 

Physical  Examinations 

30-  liD 

Florida  'Jxdion  Open 
House 

la-  13 

Student  Government 
Forum 

14*-  1*6 

Honor  Court  Ftorum 

1*7-  59 

Group  Counselor  Forum 

80-  82 

Speetdi  and  Hearing 
Tests 

1S6 


Group 

Tliaft  Nuaibera  Scheduled  Events 

83*-  88  Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

95-100  Registration 


UtOO  PM-  5t00 


5i00  PM-  6*00 


6*00  PM-  8*15 
8*15  PM-  9*15 
9*15  PM-10;1> 
September  15,  1955  8*00  PM-  8*30 


8*30  AM-  9*00 
9*00  AM-  9*30 


HI 

12-  23 

Florida  Union  Open 
House 

2U-  26 

Physical  Examinations 

27-  3U 

Group  Counsdor  Forum 

la- 1*3 

Honor  Court  Forum 

1*U-  1*6 

Student  Government 
FOrcaa 

57-  59 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tmsts 

60-  62 

Group  Counseaor  Forum 

83-  88 

Placement  and  Ability 
Tests 

PM 

27-  29 

Plysical  Examinations 

60-  62 

%>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

63-  68 

Florida  Union  Open 
House 

101^06 

Florida  Uhion  Open 
House 

PM 

1-106 

Buffet  Supper 

H! 

1^06 

President's  Vfelcome 

PM 

1-106 

Religious  Open  House 

PM 

30-  32 

Physical  Examinations 

55-  57 

Student  Government 
Fcarm 

58-  60 

Honor  Court  Forum 

61-106 

Meeting  with  Dean  of 
Men 

AM 

15-  20 

Registration 

AM 

33,3U,U7 

Physical  Examinations 

55-57 

Honor  Court  Forum 

58-  60 

Student  Goveznment 
Forum 

63-  65 

^eech  and  Hearing 
Testa 

75-  88 

Group  Counselor  Forum 
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Date 


Time 

Group 

Numb^ 

Scheduled  Events 

9i30  AM-lOiOO  AM 

21-  26 

R^stratlcQ 

107 

Sectional  Growing 

lOtOO  AH-00t30  AM 

1-  lU 

Qrofiq>  Counselor  Porum 

1*8-  50 

PhQrslcal  Examinations 

66-  68 

Sj>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

75-  77 

Student  Goveznment 
Forum 

78-  80 

Honor  Court  Forum 

10i30  AM-lItOO  AM 

27-  32 

Registration 

lltOO  AM-II13O  AM 

69-  71 

S^>eech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

75-  77 

Honor  Court  Forum 

78-  80 

Student  Government 
Forum 

82 

Fhorslcal  Examinations 

lOOL-107 

Groiqp  Counsdor  Forum 

llt30  AM-I21CX}  AM 

1-  6 

Registration 

12iOO  AM-  IlOO  FH 

(lunch) 

IlOO  PM-  2tOO  PM 

51-  53 

Physical  Examinations 

t 

CM 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

81-  83 

Student  Government 
Forum 

8U-  86 

Honor  Court  Forum 

2iOO  PM-  3iOO  PM 

33.3U 

Registrati.on 

li7-  50 

Registration 

5U,101 

Physical  Examinations 

102 

Physical  Examinations 

75,87,88 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

81-  83 

Honor  Court  Forum 

8U-  86 

Student  Govenxnent 
Foxura 

3*00  PM-  UiOO  m 

51-  5U 

Registration 

55-  57 

Physical  Examinations 

76,83,89 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Tests 
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GroU) 

Date  Tine  Nunbi^  Scheduled  Events 

90>  92  Student  Govemnent 
Forum 

93-  95  Honor  Court  Forum 
101^102  Registratlcn 


UiOO  PM-  5*00  PM 

5i00  PM-  6i00  PH 

6i00  PM-  7*30  PM 

7i30  PM-  8i30  R! 
8i30  PM-  9*30  PM 
September  16,  1955  8i00  AM-  8i30  AM 

8t30  AM-  9t00  AH 
9i00  AM-  9i30  AM 

9i30  AM-10 too  AM 


58-  60 

Pl)Qrslcal  Examinations 

90-  92 

Honor  Court  Forum 

93-  95 

Student  Go^remoent 
Forum 

99,100 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

lOU 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

61,62, 8U 

Physical  Examinations 

105-a07 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

(No  scheduling  of 
evaits) 

1-107 

Dean  of  Women's  Forum 

1-107 

Panhellenic  Forum 

77,78,85 
87-  89 

Pbgrsical  Examiziations 

Student  Govemnent 
Forum 

90-  92 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Testa 

105-107 

Honor  Court  Forum 

55-  60 

Registration 

79-  81 

HiQrsical  Sxamlnationa 

87-  89 

Honor  Court  Forum 

93,9ii,96 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

105-107 

Student  Government 
Forum 

61,62 

Registration 

75-  78 

Registration 

10-  12 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

86-  88 

PhQrslcal  Examinations 

lOtOO  AM-10 130  AM 
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Date 


Qrcnxp 

Time Mumb^ra  Scheduled  Events 


99-101 

Student  aovemment 

Foram 

102-lOU 

Honor  Court  Farm 

10i30 

AM-lltOO 

AH 

79-  8U 

Registration 

lliOO 

AM-Ut30 

AM 

li8-  50 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Tests 

99-101 

Honor  Court  Forum 

102-10U 

Student  Government 

Forum 

lli30 

AI^12tOO 

AM 

7-  12 

Registration 

12i00 

AM-  ItOO 

PM 

(Lunch) 

liOO 

AM-  2t00 

PM 

13,Ui 

67,68,96 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Stud»xt  Government 

Forum 

97,98 

Honor  Court  Fozntm 

103-105 

TtiyBlcBl  Examinations 

2 too 

PM-  3 too 

PM 

, 13,11. 

Physical  £xamlnatl(»i8 

67,68,96 

Honor  Court  Forum 

85-  88 

Registration 

97,  98 

Student  Government 

Forum 

103,10U 

Registration 

106,107 

I^yslcal  Examinations 

3iOO 

PM-  UlOO 

PM 

13,1U 

Reglstraticai 

105-107 

Registration 

Uioo 

PM-  7t30 

m 

(No  scheduling  of 
events) 

7i30 

PM-  8i30 

PM 

1-107 

P«p  Rally 

8i30 

PM-  9i30 

PM 

1-107 

Talent  Night 

9i30 

8 

i 

PM 

1-107 

Dance 

APPENDIX  G 


THE  SEPTEMBER  195^  ORIENTATICai  WEEK  PROGRAM  OF 
FLORIDA  STATE  BNIVERSm 


T1jb» 




September  11,  1955 


September  12,  1955 


S^tember  13,  1955 


9tOO  AM 
7*00  PM 

7*30  PM 
9*00  H! 

7*30  AM-  8*00  AM 
8*00  AM-10tl45  AM 

11*00  AM-12 *00  AM 

12*00  AH-  2*00  PH 
1*00  PM-  1*145  PM 

2*00  PM-  3*15  PM 
3*15  PM-  3*30  m 
3*30  PM-  5*30  PM 

8*00  PM-  9*00  PM 

8*00  PM-  9*00  PM 

9*30  PM-10*30  PM 

7*30  AM 


Scheduled  Broata 

Residence  Halle  Cjpen 

Iftiiversity  Sing— Women  *s  P 
Club 

Academic  CoixTocatian 

Student  Government  Meeting 

General  Assembly 

Written  Coomunication  Place- 
ment and  ExeDpticm 
Examination 

Required  meeting  vith  Student 
Guides 

Lunch 

Meeting  of  all  Freshman  and 
Transfer  women  day  students 

ACE  Pssrchdlogical  Examination 

Recess 

Exemption  and  KLacement  Test 
in  Mathematics 

Meeting  of  Freshoan  Women 
with  Dean  of  Women 

Meeting  of  Freshmen  Men 
with  Dean  of  Men 

House  meetings  with  residence 
counselors 

Check  post  office  boxes  for 
r^lstration  materials  if 
not  previously  received 
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191 


8iOO  AM 

General  Asseinbily 

8t30  AM»10t30  AM 

Call  for  reglstratlcQ  nateri- 
als  if  not  prenrloualy 
received 

8t30  AM-  9(30  AM 

Required  laeeting  for  all  laen 
erbudenta 

9(30  AM-10i30  AM 

Meeting  of  students  undecided 
about  a major 

10i30  AM-llt30  AM 

Required  grotq}  meetings  of  all 
new  students  with  educa- 
tional counselors 

11(30  AH 

Freshman  Dutch  Treat  Luncheon 
with  edicational  counselors 

IlOO  PM-  2l00  PM 

Ccnvocation  required  for  all 
New  Students 

2t00  PM 

Pexsonality  Rating  Scale 

8(30  AH-O0t30  AM 

Tests  required  for  certain 
Freshmen  and  Transfers 

3(30  PM-  5(30  PM 

Tests  required  for  certain 
Hreshmen  and  Transfers 

8(30  AIi-10i30  AM 

Tests  required  for  certain 
Freshmen  and  Transfers 

3(30  HI-  5(30  PM 

Tests  required  for  certain 
Freshmen  and  Transfers 

3(30  PM-  U(30  PM 

%>eolal  Interest  Meetings 

U(30  PM-  5(30  PM 

Special  Interest  Meetings 

5(1(5  PM-  6(30  PM 

Interfi'aternity  Council 

8(00  PH 

President  »s  Party  for  New 
Students 

SepteBaber  ll*,  1955  9(00  AM-  5(00  PM 

Registration  for  new  freshmen 
and  transfer  students 
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Date 

Scheduled  Emits 

8iOO  AM-  liOO  PM 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselors 
Student  tours 

12tOO  AM-  2tOO  PM 

Lunch 

2i00  PM-  5*00  PM 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselors 
Student  tours 

liOO  PM-  2*00  PM 

Meetings  required  for  certain 
students 

2*00  PM-  3*00  PM 

Meetings  required  for  cesi^ain 
students 

3*00  PM-  5*00  PM 

Meetings  required  for  certain 
students 

3*30  PM-  u*30  m 

Meetings  r*equlred  for  certain 
students 

8*00  PM-I0*00  PM 

l^omal  pazi^  for  all  transfer 
students 

9*00  PM 

Meetings  of  certain  women  stu- 
dents with  Junior 
Counselors 

September  15,  1955  9*00  AM-  5*00  PM 

Registration 

8*00  AM-  5*00  PM 

Volce-Hearing-Airbiculatlon 

Tests 

8*00  AM-  1*00  PM 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselors 
Student  tours 

1*00  PM-  2*00  PM 

lunch 

2*00  PM-  5*00  PH 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselora 
Student  tours 

5*00  PM-  5»U5  PM 

Panhellenlc  Meeting  with  Fresh- 
man Women 
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Date 


Septenber  16,  1^5 


September  17,  19$$ 


Tim 
7i30  m-  8t30  PM 

8i30  PM-lOiOO  PM 
9t00  AM-  UtOO  PH 
8i00  AM-  ItOO  PM 

12t00  AM-  2i00  PM 
li30  PM-  UiOO  PM 
2i00  PM-  Ut30  PM 

Ui30  PM-  6iOO  PM 
7*30  PM-  9iOO  PM 

9i00  P»-lli30  PM 
9t00  AM-  UtOO  PM 
8t00  PM 


Sch^fe^Led'  Ev^ts" " ' ' ' 

Student  Qovemoient  Meeting 
for  all  New  Students 

Talent  Night 

Reglstratloo 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselors 

Tours 

Lunch 

Junior  English  Examination 

Individual  conferences  with 
educational  counselors 

Student  Tours 

Church  parties 

P^eshnan  vcoten  at  home  to 
freshman  men 

Mixer  and  dance 

Registration 


Football  Game 


APreNDn  H 


THE  SEPTEMBEl  15^5  CffilENTATICM  WEEK  PROGRAM  OF 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 


Date  Tina 

i^t^ckiied  Emits 

September  19,  1955  8i30  AM 

Meeting  of  all  new  students 
idio  have  not  been  tested 
provlooBly 

9*30  AM 

Meeting  of  all  new  students 
idio  have  been  tested 
previously 

lOiOO  AM-12i30  PM 

Testing  Program 

lltOO  AM 

Meeting  of  new  women  students 

liOO  PM-  5iOO  PM 

Students  report  to  Registrar's 
Office  for  appointment 
cards  for  registration 

li30  PM-  5*00  PM 

Ifen  students  report  to  the 
University  Infirmary  for 
physical  examinations 

li30  PM-  Ui30  PM 

Meetings  of  all  new  freshman 
dormitory  women 

Ui30  PM 

Meeting  of  all  new  taransfer 
domitozy  women 

5iOO  PM-  7iOO  PM 

Meetings  of  all  new  dormitory 
men 

8t00  PM 

Open  House  with  new  freshman 
men  as  guests 

September  20,  1955  8*00  AM-12 *00  AM 

Testing  Progrm 

1*00  PM-  5iOO  PM 

Men  students  report  to  the 
Itoiversity  Infirmary  for 
physical  examinations 

1*30  PM 

Try-outs  for  F^^bman  Talent 
Night 
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Date  Tine 

1:30  PM 

li30  PM-  Ui30  PM 
2:00  PM-  5*00  PM 


3:30  PM 

5:00  PM-  8:00  PM 
8:00  PM 

September  21,  15^5  9:30  AM-12 :30  PM 

1:00  PM-  3HX3  PM 

1:00  PM-  3:00  PM 
1:30  PM 

3:00  PM-  5:00  PM 

3:00  PM-  5:00  PM 

3:30  PM 
6:00  PM 
7:00  PM 
8:00  PM 

September  22,  1955  8:30  AH 

10:00  AM 


Scheduled  Evwrts 

Jam  Session  and  RaUjr 

Speech  tests  for  men  students 

Testing  Progrtn  for  new 
foreign  students  whose 
native  language  is  other 
than  Hhgllsh 

Meeting  of  new  women  students 

Meetings  with  academic  deans 

"Get  in  the  Ring*”  Ring 
Theatre 

Tests  for  all  new  music 
students 

students  report  to  the 
ISilversity  Infirmary  for 
physical  examinations 

Speech  tests  for  women 
students 

Meeting  of  new  men  students 

Women  students  r^ort  to  the 
Uhiversity  Infirmary  for 
physical  examinations 

Speech  tests  for  women 
students 

Meeting  of  new  men  students 

State  Night 

Pireshman  Talent  Show 

Howdr  Dance 

Placement  test  results  availa- 
ble at  Registrar’s  Office 

Registraticm  for  new  students 
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Date 


S^tember  23> 


Septeiober  2U« 


September  2B, 


Time 
7tOO  PM 
1955  7*30  PM 

6*00  PH 
All  Daor 

1955  9*00  AM 

10*30  AM 

1955 


Scheduled  Events 
rally  and  pirogram 
Hillel  Sabbath 
Qaiasa  Alpha  Chi  Fashion  Show 
Registration 

Student  Club  open  until  11*00 
Hi 

Meeting  of  new  women 

Meeting  of  new  women 

Religious  services 

Religious  foundation  buildings 
on  caspus  open  all  day 


7*00  PM 


Yom  Kijppur  Services 


BI0G91APR1CAL  SKETCH 


Lse  Uoolf  Was  born  in  Baltimoro,  Maryland,  on  May  10,  1920* 

u 

He  attended  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  College  idiere  he  reeeired  a 

Baohelor  of  Science  Degree  in  June  of  1942*  . . , 

He  entered  the  Armed  Forces  in  August,  1942,  idiere  he  served 

« 

three»and»a«half  years,  most  of  the  time  as  assistant  personnel  consul- 
tant of  the  %)eoial  Training  Unite  at  Camp  Blanding,  Florida, 

t , 

OaxBp  Shelby,  Mississippi*  . . 

• . . Hi 

FoUovlng  the  war,  he  tavight  refrigeration  and  air  condition- 

J u 

Ing  for  six  years  in  the  Allied  Trades  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

and  in  the  FTame  Refrigeration  Institute,  Miami,  Florida*  ^ . 

) 

Mr*  Vibolf  reoelrad  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from  the 

* . 

University  of  Florida  in  January,  1954* 

> t « * 

He  is  a member  of  Masonic  Lodge  Ko*  45«  the  American  Personnel 
and  Quldauioe  Association,  the  Rational  Vocational  Quidanoe  Association, 

- » » « « * * r 

The  Florida  Association  of  Deans  and  Counselors,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Keqppa 
Delta  Pi,  and  Phi  Kaq;>pa  Phi* 
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This  dl88«rtation  was  prepared  under  the  direetion  of  the 
ohalrman  of  the  candidate *e  eiqjervieory  coomlttee  and  has  been  approved 
bgr  all  meobere  of  the  oonsnittee*  It  vae  subndtted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Bducation  and  to  the  Qradoate  Council  and  vae  approved  ae 
partial  fulflllnent  of  the  requlreaenta  far  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education* 

August  11,  1956 


College  of  Bducation 


Dean,  Graduate  School 


SUPQiVISORY  CCMMITTEBt 


